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Sir Godfrey Thomson 


It was at the International Congress of Psychology, 1923, that I first met 
Godfrey Thomson..We were in the same symposium on the nature of intelli- 
gence. In correspondence and in personal conferences I have found him always 
friendly and intellectually generous even when we did not agree in our psy- 
chological interpretations. I always read his criticisms with interest and 
respect. An outstanding characteristic was that he never falsified a problem 
in order to win an argument—a trait that was not shared by some of his 
adversaries in the controversies of mental measurement. 

Godfrey Thomson was born in Carlisle, England, on March 27, 1881. He 
was educated at Rutherford College, Armstrong College (now King’s College), 
the University of Durham, and the University of Strasbourg. At Armstrong 
College he was Open Exhibitioner, Junior Pemberton Scholar, and Charles 
Mather Scholar. Later he was appointed Pemberton Fellow of the University 
of Durham, where he obtained the M.Sc. degree in mathematics and physics. 
Following this he attended the University of Strasbourg in Germany and was 
awarded the Ph.D., summa cum laude, in 1906. 

At this point his interest turned from the physical sciences to psychology 
and he returned to the University of Durham for postgraduate study in that 
subject. After receiving the D.Sc. degree in Psychology in 1913 he accepted 
the position of Lecturer in Education at Armstrong College. In 1920 he be- 
came Professor and Head of the Department of Education; he held this posi- 
tion until 1925. During this period he visited the United States as Visiting 
Professor of Education at Columbia University, 1923-24. A second visit to 
this country was in 1933 when he was a lecturer in the Yale Summer School. 

From 1925 until his retirement in 1951 he held the joint post of Professor 
of Education at the University of Edinburgh and Director of Studies, Edin- 
burgh Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. In 1939 the Uni- 
versity of Durham awarded him an Honorary D.C.L. Later he was awarded 
the Order of Polonia Restituta (third class) by the Government of Poland in 
exile, and in 1949 he was knighted. Sir Godfrey Thomson died in Edinburgh 
on February 9, 1955, at the age of 73. 

Godfrey Thomson was a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the 
Eugenics Society, and of the British Psychological Society, of which he was 
president, 1945-46. He was an Honorary Fellow of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, and of the Swedish Psychological Society. He was a member of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, the International Statistical Institute, and of 
a large number of boards and foundations. 

Sir Godfrey Thomson had many connections with scientific societies in 
the United States: Foreign Honorary Member of the American Academy of 
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Arts and Sciences, Foreign Associate of the United States National Academy 
of Sciences, Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, member of the American Institute of Mathematical Statistics, and 
member of the Psychometric Society. 

He devised tests of intelligence and achievement which were well-known 
and widely used in the British Isles and throughout the Commonwealth. 
With the profits from the sale of these tests he founded scholarships and en- 
dowed the Godfrey Thomson Lectureship in Educational Research in Edin- 
burgh University. 

Sir Godfrey Thomson’s work in mental measurement can be divided into 
three successive periods. First he was interested in psychophysical problems, 
beginning in 1911. His work was published in Essentials of Mental Measure- 
ment by Brown and Thomson and in a number of papers. The second period 
represents his work on the social and geographical distribution of intelligence 
and the influence of differential birth rate. A third period was devoted to the 
factorial analysis of human ability, a field which interested him the most. His 
work in this field is represented by his weil-known book The Factorial Analysis 
of Human Ability, which has appeared in several editions. He described his 
main objective as an attempt ‘“‘to bring mathematical exactitude into psy- 


chological experiment and theorizing.” 


Psychometric Laboratory L. L. Thurstone 


University of North Carolina 
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A GENERALIZED SIMPLEX FOR FACTOR ANALYSIS* 


Louis GUTTMAN 
THE ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 


By a simplex is meant a set of statistical variables whose interrelations 
reveal a simple order pattern. For the case of quantitative variables, an 
order model was analyzed previously which allowed only for positive cor- 
relations among the variables and a limited type of gradient among the 
correlation coefficients. The present paper analyzes a more general model 
and shows how it is more appropriate to empirical data. Among the novel 
features emerging from the analysis are: (a) the “factoring” implied of the 
correlation matrix; (b) the use of a non-Euclidean distance function; and 
(c) the possible underlying psychological theories. 


I. Introduction 


In a new approach to factor analysis, called radex theory, it has been 
shown (3, 4) how two important special cases arise: the simplex and the 
circumplex. Only a restricted case of the simplex was considered parametrically 
in (3), allowing only positive correlations among the observed variables and 
only a limited type of gradient among the correlation coefficients. The purpose 
of the present paper is to give a parametric theory and analysis of a more 
general type of simplex. In this generalization, a more flexible gradient is 
possible, and negative correlations can appear as well as positive ones. Thus, 
“inhibiting” as well as “reinforcing” factors can be considered. Generalizing 
the parametric system for a simplex immediately suggests analogous generali- 
zations for the circumplex, and hence also for a complete radex. We shall 
consider here only the simplex, and it will be clear what the implications 
are for the circumplex and radex. 

As in conventional factor analysis, we consider a universe of tests for 
a population of subjects. Both the universe and the population are usually 
theoretically indefinitely large, and in practice only a finite sample is drawn 
from each. It will be convenient to consider a finite battery of n tests from 
the universe, but to consider the population of testees to be infinitely large 
so that we need not be concerned with sampling error due to people. We 
shall then be able to see what happens as n increases. 

A particularly curious result of the present analysis is as follows. It turns 
out that in terms of ordinary factor analysis, one should factor not the co- 

*Read at the International Congress of Psychology, Montreal, June 7-12, 1954. 


This research was facilitated in part by an uncommitted grant-in-aid to the writer from 
the Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation. 
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variance matrix of our generalized simplex, but rather the inverse of this 
matrix. The factoring implied is of two kinds. First, the first centroid—in 
the sense of Thurstone—should be factored from the inverse matrix, and 
then the principal components should be taken as the remaining n — 1 factors. 
This particular way of regarding the factor resolution turns out to have 
important theoretical and practical implications for the present simplex 
theory. 

A second and most highly important result reveals a limitation of 
considering variables as points only in a Euclidean space. Regarded this 
way, our simplex appears n-dimensional, or with as many Euclidean dimen- 
sions as distinct variables. However, when distances between these same 
points are measured in a certain non-Euclidean fashion, then the points can 
be plotted on a straight line, or they form a one-dimensional non-Euclidean 
system. 

Further novel features appear in our generalized simplex with respect 
to the psychological theories that can possibly account for it. 


II. General Notation 


Let ¢;; denote the observed score of person 7 on test 7. The mean and 
the standard deviation of each test are arbitrary, and indeed are usually 
artifacts of the test construction procedure (3). One part of the problem 
of factor analysis is to express each ¢;; as the sum of two types of components: 
common and deviant (or “unique”’). Let e;; be the score of person 7 on the 
deviant component of test 7. Then we can write, for all 7 and j, 

ti; ~ W;8;; + Cis» (1) 
where s,; is the structural or non-deviant part of ¢;; , and w; is a multiplying 
constant to allow for the arbitrariness of the standard deviation of the 
observed ¢;; . Especially in the simplex theory to follow, the standard devia- 
tions of the s;; are not in general arbitrary. 

Since the present simplex theory is concerned only with covariances 
between the s;; , it will be convenient to consider the mean of each to be zero, 

Es,;; = 0 (j = 1,2, --+ ,n). (2) 

Various laws of deviation are possible for the e;; , as pointed out in (3). 

The one assumed in conventional factor analysis is the 6-law, 


cov (e; ,&) = cov(e;,e&) =O (7 #k). (3) 
A well-known consequence of (3) and (1) is that 
cov (t; , t,) = wjw, Cov (8; , 8) (j # k). (4) 


According to (4), the covariance matrix of the observed tests is derived 
from that of the underlying s; merely by constants of proportionality, except 
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for the main diagonal. Any submatrix in the one that involves no main 
diagonal element must have exactly the same rank as the corresponding 
submatrix in the other. This suggests one way of testing hypotheses about 
the s;; , insofar as these lead to conditions on the ranks of certain submatrices. 

The 6-law (3) may or may not be true in practice for a given set of 
data. One approach to testing it for some data is by image analysis (6). 
We shall be concerned here primarily with structural laws or theories for the 
s;; , and the truth or falsity of the deviance law (3) is a subsequent problem 
to be explored ultimately with empirical data in any given case. 


III. Review of Previous Data and Theory 


Several correlation matrices published earlier in the literature by various 
writers have now been re-analyzed and found to form approximate simplexes. 
These data represent a wide variety of mental abilities and personality 
traits (1, 3, 4). Two examples are shown in Tables 1 and 2. One is of a battery 


TABLE I 


Correlations Among Six Numerical Ability Tests* 





Arithmeti- 
cal 





Subtrac- Multipli- Numerical 
Test Addition tion cation Division Reasoning Judgment 

Addition 1.00 62 -62 54 29 -28 
Subtraction 62 1,00 .67 53 38 ae 
Multiplication 62 .67 1.00 62 48 52 
Division 54 +53 62 1,00 62 Be 
Arithmetical 

Reasoning 29 38 48 -62 1.00 64 
Numerical 

Judgment 28 re 52 Ri 64 1.00 





*From Table 2, pp. 110-112 of (11). See analysis in (3) . 


TABLE 2 


Correlations Among Six Tests of a Certain Type of Verbal Ability* 








Word Verbal Associ- 

Test Proverbs Vocabulary Checking Enumeration ation Synonyms 
Proverbs 1,00 -55 Pe - .24 Pi aa 
Vocabulary 55 1,00 46 44 31 24 
Word Checking 29 46 1,00 56 34 22 
Verbal 

Te ameration 24 44 56 1,00 43 .27 
Association 18 mS | 34 43 1,00 45 
Synonyms okt 24 22 27 45 1.00 





*Called “abstractness of verbalization” in (4, p. 13). Data from Appendix Table } 


of (12): tests 43, 45, 58, 57, 6and 55. 
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of numerical ability tests, and the other is of a certain type of verbal ability 
tests. 

From mere inspection of Tables 1 and 2, it is clear that there is some 
kind of order relationship within each battery of tests. In each case, the 
largest correlations are next to the main diagona, and taper off to the north- 
east and southwest corners of the table. No other arrangement of the rows 
and columns of the tables, or reshuffling of the order of the variables, will 
yield such an apparent gradient. It is as if one could regard the variables 
to be points ordered along a straight line, and the correlation of one variable 
with another decreases as the other departs from it—in either direction— 
along this line. 

One of the interesting new parametric properties to be developed in 
the simplex theory of the present paper is that simplex variables can be 
literally plotted as points along a straight line, with distances between them 
being strictly additive. 

It has been shown in (3) that it is possible to write a factor model which 
will yield a gradient among correlation coefficients that has the general 
characteristics of the empirical ones in Tables 1 and 2 (or of the several other 
known empirical examples of approximate simplexes). For example, assume 
there are n uncorrelated factors underlying the n tests in the battery. Let 
x;, denote the score of person 7 on factor x, . It is convenient to assume also 
that the means of the z;, are zero. Thus, the assumptions so far can be 
written as 

Ez, = 0 (= 1,2, --- ,n) (5) 


and 
Ext. = 0 (b #c;b,c = 1,2, --+ ,n). (6) 


Now, assume further that there is an order within the s; and also within 
the x, such that for all 7 and 7 the following factor law of formation holds: 
Additive 
8; = . Lie restricted | . (7) 
~ simplex 


Let o,; and o,, be the standard deviations of s; and x, , respectively, and 
let p.;., be the coefficient of correlation between s; and s, . Then it has been 
proved from (5), (6), and (7) that 


o}, = > 03, (j = 1,2, +++ ,n) (8) 


and is 
Pose = 0e;/0n, (9 SK). (9) 
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According to (8), o,, increases as k increases, so that for fixed j in (9) the 
right member must decrease as k departs from j. This describes a gradient 
in the correlation coefficients of the s; , which when modified in the ¢; by 
the presence of error as in (1)—say that (3) and (4) hold—can approximately 
give rise to observed gradients such as in Tables 1 and 2. 

Another way of writing law (7) is 


833 = $8; 5-1 a Vi; * (10) 


Equality (10) asserts that s; is the same as its predecessor s;_, , except for 
the addition of a new factor. Interpreting Table 1 this way would imply 
that—apart from deviant factors of the e; type—the subtraction test involves 
the same x, as does the addition test, but also an x, not called on by the 
addition test. The multiplication test calls on both x, and x, , but also on 
an x; , etc. A corresponding explanation would hold for the hierarchy among 
the verbal ability tests of Table 2. 

It has been shown in (3) how an entirely different factor law can give 
rise to exactly the same type of correlation matrix as in (9). Instead of having 
factors x, that are added according to (7), it is possible to write a law wherein 
factors are multiplied by each other and yet yield a hierarchy of correlations 
identical with (9). Even other laws may yield exactly the same results. 

But it has also been pointed out in (3) that the detection and use of 
the simplex pattern does not at all depend on knowing whether law (7) 
holds or some alternative law leading to identical results. It is sufficient 
to determine the law of formation of the correlation coefficients, say such as (9), 
and for this the specification of an underlying law of factors such as (7) is 
not strictly necessary. 

An important feature of a matrix with elements of the form (9) is that, 
if o,, * o,, whenever 7 ¥ k, then the matrix is nonsingular. Furthermore, 
the inverse of this nonsingular matrix has zero elements everywhere except 
in the main diagonal and in the immediately adjacent diagonals. This has 
profound implications for prediction problems, since the elements of the 
inverse matrix are the basis for the multiple regression weights for any linear 
multiple regression on the s; . This also has profound implications for the 
internal structure of the s; , for these vanishing elements of the inverse show 
that the principal components of the s,; satisfy a certain second-orde= linear 
difference equation, and hence must obey a certain general oscillatory law 
of formation (2, 3). 

We now wish to generalize law (9). We shall do this in two steps. The 
first stage is to use a generalization of law (7) for expository purposes. 


IV. A First Parametric Generalization of the Additive Simplex 


It is clear from (9) that only positive correlations can arise from the 
restricted hypothesis (7). But surely there must be an order system which 
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would also allow for negative correlations. It is also verifiable from (9) 
that any tetrad, or second-order minor determinant, must vanish if all of 
its elements are on one side of the main diagonal of the correlation matrix 
(and not vanish if elements come from both sides of the main diagonal). 
Could there be an order system that does not lead to such a restrictive con- 
dition on the rank of parts of the matrix? 

A generalization of (7) that does relax these restrictions somewhat is 
as follows. In (7), each x, operates as an “all or none”’ affair, in the sense 
that s; does not involve x, whenever c > j. For c > J, then, let us assume 
there is an alternative set of factors operating, say some y, . 

Let y;. be the score of person 7 on alternative factor y, . For convenience, 
assume the means of the y, are zero 


Ey.=0 (¢=1,2,-:-,n). (11) 


Analogous to (6), we assume the y, to be uncorrelated with each other, 


E ynyie = 0 (b #c;b,c = 1,2, --- ,n). (12) 


rY 


We also assume y, to be uncorrelated with x, whenever b # c, 


E znyic = 0 (b ¥ 0c). (13) 


Let y. denote the covariance between x, and y, 


Ve = E2;Yic (c = 1,2, --> ,n). (14) 


No assumptions will be made here concerning the size or sign of y, for any c 
(c = 1,2, --- ,n). Different covariances can arise from different psychological 
processes. For example, if x, is an “excitatory” factor, then y, might be an 
“inhibiting” factor, and the covariance y, might be negative. Or x, and y, 
might denote two different levels of excitation (or of inhibition) of the same 
type of factor, and hence y, might be positive. 

We can now write the following generalization of law (7) 


: = First generalization . 
83; = ay Lic + Om Yic ( 8 ) (15) 
= ict of additive simplex 
In place of (8) we now get 
os, a > o. + i o;. (j= 1, 2, ca ,n). (16) 


e=1 c=j+l 


It is also easy to derive from (11), (12), (13), (14), and (15) that 


cov; ,8)=>o,+ Dot Dr Gsh. (17) 


c=k+l1 e=i+1 
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From (17) and (16) 
cov(s;,%) =0,+ 2D  —o.) (i Sh), (18) 


c=j+1 


so that (9) generalizes to 


Pein = (65/0u) + | yO - a) | Jaa.) (G88. (19) 


e=7+1 


Since the second terms on the right of (18) and of (19) can be negative— 
especially when y, < 0 for some or all of the c—the left members can also 
be negative upon occasion. Thus, law (15) allows also for possible negative 
correlations among the s;; . 

The rank condition on the correlation matrix resulting from (9) is also 
relaxed a bit, according to (19). To see this, it is easiest first to deal with 
the covariance matrix defined by (18). Taking first differences with respect 
to k, we see that 


Cov (8; , Sk41) — COV (8; , i) = Yer1 — Sores (j sh). (20) 


In the matrix of order n X (n — 1) defined by the left member of (20), all 
submatrices with elements all on one side of the main diagonal are clearly 
of rank one at most, according to the right member of (20). Hence, in the 
n X n matrix of the elements defined by (18), all corresponding submatrices 
cannot be of rank greater than two. But the rank of any submatrix in 
[p.;.0.] is the same as of the corresponding submatrix in [cov (s; , s,)] since 
the rows and columns of one differ from those of the other only by constants 
of proportionality. Hence the rank of any submatrix of [p,,,.,] cannot be 
greater than two when all its elements are on one side of the main diagonal. 
Formula (19) will of course allow for a closer fit to data such as in Table 1 
and Table 2 than will formula (9). This may be needed especially to account 
for the aberration of the subtraction test from a simple gradient; apparently 
subtraction differs from addition and multiplication in somewhat of another 
manner than called for by law (7), and law (15) may be more appropriate. 


V. A Second Parametric Generalization 


A formulation like (15) is helpful in trying to understand what kinds 
of processes can possibly give rise to order relations among observed correla- 
tion coefficients. However, a formula like (19) can divert attention from the 
main consequences of having order relationships. One might be tempted 
to focus, for example, on the problem of estimating the y, and the o;, to be 
used in (19). Clearly, an analysis based on observed correlation coefficients 
alone can only hope at best to estimate the differences (y. — o;,), and not 
each term separately. That is, a correlational analysis alone cannot hope 
to piece out all the details of a process such as (15). Even if this were possible, 
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there are many important things to be learned about [p,;,,,] that do not 
need specification of these details. 

We shall now give the main generalization of the simplex intended 
in this paper. It involves no explicit use of underlying factors x, , y, , or 
any others. Its focus is on what can be learned by a correlational analysis 
alone. 

Each of laws (7) and (15)—given also the assumptions (6), (12), and 


(13)—-satisfies the following necessary condition 


E (s;; — Six) (Six = 8i1) = 0 ‘€) sks bd. (21) 


This is an order condition among the s; , and yet needs no detailed specifica- 
tion of an underlying factor mechanism. All that is hypothesized in (21) is 
that the difference between an s, and any of its predecessors in the sequence 
is uncorrelated with the difference between this same s, and any of its suc- 
cessors in the sequence: s, — s; is uncorrelated with s, — s, wheneverj S k Sl. 
An interesting immediate consequence of (21) is that we can regard 
the s; not merely as points arranged in a rank order, but we can specify an 
additive metric for distances between these points. Let d;, be defined by 


dix ” E (s;; — Six)” (J, k= 1, 2, ye ,N). (22) 


Now, we can write the identity 
8ij — Si = (Si; — Six) + (Sie — Si). (23) 


Taking expectations of the squares of both sides of (23) shows that the 
following theorem is true. 


THEOREM 1. A necessary and sufficient condition for the order relation 

(21) to hold is that 
dj, = dix + dh Gets 0, (24) 
where d;, is defined as in (22). 

Therefore, if we define d;, to be the distance between points s; and s, , 
this distance function is additive according to (24). If s, is between s; and 
s, , then the distance from s; to s,; is the sum of the distances from s; to s, 
and from s, to s, . Accordingly, the n points s; can be plotted on a straight 
line, with distances between each pair being determined by formula (22). 

It has been customary in factor analysis to regard all variables involved 
as being in a Euclidean space. For such a space, the distance between two 
points s; and s, is defined as the square root of d;, . This makes the dimen- 
sionality of the space necessarily equal to the rank of the matrix [p,,,.,]. 
Now this matrix is in general nonsingular when (21) holds, or n Euclidean 
dimensions are required. Using the non-Euclidean metric of (22) leads to 
but a one-dimensional space, according to Theorem 1. 
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It should be remarked that the distance function (22) does not yield 
a metric space in the general case of arbitrary variables, for the requisite 
triangular inequality need not be satisfied. However, we are using it here 
only for the special case where (21) holds, so the space of the specific points 
involved is certainly metric, being even one-dimensional in the sense of (24). 

The writer first used a metric of the type (22) in the context of the princi- 
pal components of scale analysis of qualitative data (8), and this suggested 
the developments presented here for a simplex of quantitative variables. 


“VI. The Rank of Certain Submatrices 


From now on we shall be concerned largely with the covariances among 
the s; , so it will be convenient to let o;, denote the covariance between 
s; and s,, 


on = COV (s; , S:) = EB 8,8: (j,k = 2. oe ,n). (25) 


We wish to prove the following theorem: 


TueorEM 2. If n variables s; satisfy the order condition (21), then any 
submatrix of [o;,] cannot be of rank greater than 2 if all its elements are on one 


side of, or on, the main diagonal. 
For the proof, we first expand (21), using notation (25), to obtain 
On = O; + O31 — Op: (j sks l). (26) 


Since [o;,] is a symmetric matrix, it suffices to consider only submatrices on 
one side of the main diagonal, say with all elements to the right of (or above) 
the diagonal. By differencing (26) with respect to 7 we see that 


Oj+1,k — Fe = Cz41,1 —~ Fj1 (j Sal oe ks I). (27) 


According to (27), all elements to the right of the main diagonal and in the 
same row of the n X (n — 1) matrix [o;.;,, — o;,] are equal. Hence no sub- 
matrix which is all to one side of the main diagonal can have a rank exceeding 
unity. Consequently, the corresponding submatrices in [c;,] cannot have 
ranks greater than 2, or Theorem 2 is proved. 


VII. The Problem of Weights for Principal Components 


Related to Theorem 2, but perhaps more striking, are two laws of forma- 
tion: one for the inverse matrix and one for the principal components of 
[c;,] when (21) holds. 

In developing these laws, we first wish to take into account the fact 
that the principal components of a covariance matrix depend in part on the 
weight functions used, or the relative sizes of the standard deviations of 
the variables concerned. The components may shift also as one removes 
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variables from the matrix, or introduces additional ones. To see the effects 
of these operations when (21) is true, we shall introduce further notation. 
First, we shall allow for the possibility that there is a frequency distribu- 
tion over our 7 points s; . This can arise from the fact that any observed 
variables ¢, are but a sample from an infinite universe of variables. While 
each t, has a different e, , many can have exactly the same s; , or be aimed 
at exactly the same aspect of the underlying simplex. Let f; be the relative 
frequency of s; in this sense; that is, f; is the proportion of all the ¢, which 
have the same s; in (1). Then 
> fi =1. ~ (28) 
Next, we shall allow for the possibility that it is not the o,;, themselves to 
be analyzed, but perhaps the p,,,., , or some other weighted function of the 
o;, . Let v; be the weight associated with s; . Thus, if the principal com- 
ponents of p,,,, are to be analyzed, then v; = 1/¢; . If the principal compo- 
nents of the ¢; — e; are to be analyzed, as in (1), then v; = w; . In general, 
the v; represent any set of real numbers, and we wish to know the principal 
components of the Gramian matrix [v,v,0;,] when relative frequency f; 


is associated with row and column j. 
Let \ denote a latent root of the matrix, and let z; be the jth element 
of the associated latent vector. Our job is to solve the stationary equations 


(cf. 3) 
Di zifivimon =e (k= 1,2, --- ,n). (29) 


To simplify notation for the solution, let 
U; = &j ‘v; bd a; pa fv; (j = i; 2, ae , n). (30) 


Then (29) can be rewritten as 


DY aujon =m (kK =1,2,---,n). (31) 


j=1 


It should be remarked that, from (30), the a; are always non-negative, 
even though the v; may be negative. There is no loss of generality, then, 
assuming all the a; to be positive, 

a; > 0 (j = 1,2,---,n), (32) 
for if a; = 0, this would be equivalent to f; = 0, or no s; to begin with to 
use in (31). 

VIII. Deriving the Inverse of the Covariance Matrix 


It will prove convenient to study (31) by means of the inverse of [c;,]. 
This is more than just a matter of convenience, for the inverse matrix is of 
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basic importance in its own right. It provides the regression coefficients in 
multiple correlation problems involving all the s; , and it provides the partial 
correlation and multiple correlation coefficients involved. In short, it is a 
basic tool of image analysis (6). 

Eventually one would like to know about the inverse of the observed 
correlation matrix [p,,:,]. Since this will depend partly on the deviance law 
of the e; in (1), all we shall do in the present paper is analyze the case where 
there is no error; we shall concentrate only on [¢;,]. But even so, it is important 
to allow for the frequency function f; , and to be concerned ultimately with 
the infinite universe of variables and not just a finite observed sample there- 
from (6, 7). 

If [c,,] is nonsingular, let «’* denote the typical element of the inverse 
matrix. The inverse must be symmetric, since the covariances are. Thus, 


go =o" (j,k = 1,3, bee , n). (33) 
If 5;, denotes Kronecker’s delta, then 
bo ie = Ont (k,l = oe (es ,®). (34) 
j=1 


We shall solve (34) for o’’ by a differencing process. 
The following differencing notation will be used. If z, , z;, , or 2,; are 
any quantities to be differenced with respect to k, then 


A& SS 541 ~ 2b 5 A 2}. = eee sh 4 A 2k eee TO REE (35) 
k k k 
If we let 1 = k + 1 in (26), the equations can be rewritten as 
ee ;<k 
i OK k+1 O%, (j 3’) a 2B) sas ew ee (36) 


. Che — Of, k+1 (j a k) 
Differencing both members of (34) with respect to k and using (36) yield 


n 


k 
(On.ne1 — 02) Do") + (one1 — Ones) 2 oO = A dy 
k 


j=1 i=k+1 
en. = 
( ’ ’ ’ n ‘} (37) 
T= 1,2,--- ,n 
Let a, be the sum of the elements in the /th column (row) of [o”'], 


a) = + (i = 1,2, +--+ ,n). (38) 


171 


Also, notice from (22) that 
densi = a. om 20%, k+1 + Ces (k = a 2, sh 1). (39) 
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By bringing in the notion of a frequency function f; we are in effect assuming 
our 7 points s; to be distinct, or that 


Qiasi>O (kK =1,2,-+- ,n— 1). (40) 
Let 6, and c, be defined respectively as 
bp = (G241 — O7.441)/deesr Ce = 1/deasr (K =1,2,°->,n—1). (41) 
Then by using (38), (39) and (41), we obtain from (37) that 


k c= eee —_ 
® gi! = a,b, sai Ck A Ox1 (; i Bs 2, 4 ws ') (42) 
i ; 1=1,2,---,n 


Taking first differences in (42) with respect to k yields the important second- 
order difference equation 


bi =a, A b, ba A(c, A 5:1) (" = i, 2, oo »rn— ’) (43) 
t t oe ae 


We now wish to obtain an explicit formula for a, in (48). As is well 
known for Kronecker delta’s, 


n 


> i: = i, >, A by: = 0. (44) 


l=1 k 


Hence, if we let a be the sum of all n’ elements of «, or 


n 


o= Dy a = zz. do, (45) 


j=1 k= 


and if we sum both members of (42) over 1, we obtain 


>a; =ab (k= 1,2,+++,n—1). (46) 


i=1 


Since [oc] must be Gramian if it exists, the last member of (45) shows a 
to be a quadratic form over this nonsingular matrix, so it must be that 


a> 0. (47) 
For k = 1, (46) shows that 
a, =ab,. (48) 
Differencing both members of (46) with respect to k shows further that 
a = a Abs (k = 2,3, -++ ,n— 1); (49) 
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and finally, for k = n — 1, (46) shows that a — a, = ab,_; , or 


a, = a(l — B,-,). (50) 
Therefore, if we let 
by (k = 1) 
A by-1 (k = 2,3, +++ ,n— 1) (51) 


“taal 
1 — dy-1 (k = n) 
we can write our desired formula compactly as 
OQ, = age (k = 1,2, +++ ,n). (52) 
It also follows from (51) that 


> g = 1, (53) 


so (52) cannot be used to obtain an explicit formula for a. 

An explicit formula for a is easily obtained as follows. Multiply both 
members of (38) by o,; and sum over l. Recalling (34), (44), and (52), we 
see that—changing subscripts— 


ad gen = 1 (kK = 1,2, +--+ ,n), (54) 


j=1 


or 


a= i/(z sion) (ek = 1,2, +++ , an). (55) 


Using notation (51), and shifting notation from k + 1 to k, we can now 
rewrite (43) as 


k =2,3,-°-,n-1 
g = agg, — A (Cy-1 A 8y-1,1) ( i ) (56) 
. . L=1,2,-++,n 


Now, (56) gives all the elements of [co] directly except for the first and 
last rows (k = 1 and k = n). These “boundary conditions” are obtained 
from (42). Setting k = 1 and using notation (50) show that 


o'=ag.ig,-—C, 46, (l= 1,2,-+:,n). (57) 
1 


Setting k = n — 1 in (42), and using (38) and (51), show that 
o” = agng: tener A dni (1 = 1,2, °°: ,n). (58) 
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IX. The Inverse Matrix and the Ranks of Its Parts 


To see more graphically what the inverse matrix defined by (56), (57), 
and (58) looks like, let c,, be defined, for all J, as 


—¢, A by, (k = 1) 
1 
Cer = 4 —A (G1 A &-1,1) (k = 2,3, ~~ 1) (59) 
k k 
| ons A ee (k = n). 
n-1 


The right member of (59) expands into the following explicit statement of 
the elements of [c,;]: 


C; =f 
—, & + —Co2 
—C2 C2 + C3 ‘ (60) 


—_ 2 Cn-2 + Cn-1 —=C,=4 





[ 
| 
[ex.] = | 
| 
| 


—~Cn-1 Cn-1- 


kl : . 
[oc ] can now be regarded as the sum of two matrices, for we can write 


c= O9nJi + Cur (k,l = 1,2, --+.,n). (61) 
Now, from (59) and (44)—or from (60)— 
Ye =0 (k=1,2,---,n), (62) 
l=1 


or the columns (rows) of [c,,] are linearly dependent and the matrix is singular. 
It has been proved in (2) that the latent roots of a matrix of the form of 
(60) must all be distinct. So although [c,,] is singular, it can have only one 
zero root and hence must be of rank n — 1. By inspection of (60) it is seen 
that all submatrices with elements all on one side of, or on, the main diagonal 
are either of rank zero or one. 

On the other hand, the matrix [ag,g,] is at most of rank one, being the 
product of a vector and its transpose. Indeed, for [c;,] to be nonsingular, 
[ag.g:] cannot vanish, else the right member of (61) will be left only with 
the singular [c,,]. So a necessary condition for the inverse to exist is that 
[ag.g.] be precisely of rank one, or that [g,] # 0. This last condition is always 
assured by (53). 

From the conclusions of the last two paragraphs, it is apparent that 
Theorem 2 holds for [c”] as well as for [o;,]. (Indeed, the writer has an un- 
published theorem that shows a general correspondence between ranks of 
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parts of an inverse and the corresponding parts of the original matrix for 
any nonsingular matrix. We have merely worked out a special case here.) 


X. Implications for Statistical Prediction 


While the one-sided rank 2 condition holds for [co], it is the details that 
are important. In general, the elements of an inverse matrix depend on all 
the elements of the original matrix, and will change as the order of the matrix 
is increased or decreased. But in (61), the only over-all factor that changes as 
variables are added to or removed from the battery is a, or the sum of all the 
elements in the inverse. 

A coefficient g, , as defined by (51) and (41), depends only on the vari- 
ances and covariances of s, and its immediate neighbors s,_; and s,,, . A 
coefficient c,, will vanish, according to (60), unless] = k — 1, k, ork + 1. 
Therefore, if an s,,, is added beyond the s, of the given simplex, none of 
these coefficients will change except those for s, . Or if a point is inserted 
between s, and s,,, in the simplex order, this will change coefficients associated 
only with points in the neighborhood of this new point. Thus again, as dis- 
cussed in great detail in (3), in the multiple linear regression of any s, on 
the remaining n — 1 distinct variables of the simplex, the multiple regression 
weights and multiple correlation coefficients depend essentially on the law 
of neighboring of the points of the simplex. 

Again, the possibility appears that s, can be essentially as predictable 
from s,_, and s,,, as it is from all the n — 1 distinct variables in the simplex 
apart from itself. We shall now see how, under certain circumstances, o*' is 
determined largely by c,; and hardly by ag.g, . 

Specifically, we shall prove the following theorem: 


THEOREM 3. If Xo is the smallest latent root of [c;,], then 


as 1/ (ro > ‘). (63) 


If da g72 as no, thn a0. 
7=1 
For the proof, multiply both members of (54) by g, , sum over k and use 
(53) to see that 
a pa » Jigen. = 1. (64) 
i=l k=1 
Now, the value \, is the smallest obtainable by the quadratic form on the 
left of (64) when the g; are normalized, or 
p® > Jifiojin Zr DG) - (65) 
i=1 k=1 i= 


Hence, (63) follows from (64) and (65), and the theorem is established. 
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In circumstances where the g; are approximately equal among themselves, 
quantities of the form g,g,/>."-, g; will be of the order of 1/n. Then, if the 
smallest root \, does not tend to zero with n, or if it tends to zero at a slower 
rate than the order of 1/n, it follows from Theorem 3 that [ag;g,] — 0 as 
n — ©, or from (61), [o*"] > [e,,]. 

To have [ag.g:] — 0 would be a special case of an e-simplex as defined 
in (3). The general definition of an e¢-simplex is essentially non-parametric 
for finite n, in the sense that it is concerned only with limits as n > o., It 
simply states that multiple regression coefficients should tend to zero for 
non-neighboring tests, or elements more than one diagonal away from the 
main diagonal of the inverse matrix should tend to zero as n increases. The 
simplex defined by law (21) can, therefore, be a special kind of e-simplex. 


XI. The Difference Equations for Principal Components 


Having an explicit formula such as (61) for the inverse matrix helps 
us also to study the principal components defined by (31). Multiply both 
members of (31) by o*’ and sum over k to obtain—revising subscripts— 


au, = d yuo" (kK = 1,2, -++ ,n). (66) 
Let 6 be defined by | 
B= > Gy « (67) 
Then using (61) and (67) in (66) shows that 
au, = r( 289. + 2 wen) (k = 1,2, +--+ ,n). (68) 


Now, the summation on the right is also expressible as first- and second- 
order differences among the c, . For, using (59), we see that 


1 
D> ue, = 4—A (y-1 A W-1) (k = 2,3, --- ,n— ID (69) 
7=1 l 1 
C.-, A ts (k =n). 





n-1 


Thus, (68) can be regarded as expressing a second-order difference equation 
with two first-order boundary conditions. 

Strictly speaking, however, more than a second-order difference equation 
is involved in (68), for 8 depends on all n of the u; , according to (67). However, 
if 8 = 0, then (68) certainly reduces to the right order. If 8 ~ 0, we can 
divide both members of (68) through by 6 and regard the unknown to be 
u,/8 instead of u, . Since the u, are determined only up to a constant of 
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proportionality in any event, this is one way of taking up this degree of 
freedom. 

The properties of the solutions to (68) in the general case remain to be 
explored. The previous special case of the restricted simplex in (3) is where 
g. = land g,; = 0 forj = 2,3, --- , n. Then @ in (67) is simply 8 = gu, 
and (68) is 


aw, = Xr z U;(Cix + 51; 61.093) (k = 1, 2, tae , Nn). (70) 
j=1 


The matrix implied by the parentheses on the right differs from [c;,] in (60) 
merely by adding the quantity agi to c,, , or the element c, in the first row 
and column. This merely changes the first boundary condition, as obtainable 
from (69), but leaves the rest of (69) unchanged. 
The solutions to (70) have the law of oscillation discussed in (2) and (3). 
Another special case of interest is where g; is constant for all 7. From 
(53), this implies 


= 1/n (j= 1, 2, erst , Nn). (71) 
If in addition, weights are chosen so that a; is constant for all 7, say 
aj=a (j = iat Nn), (72) 


then it is easily seen from (68), (67) and (62) that [g,] is a latent vector 
with latent root \ = na/a. Since all other latent vectors must be orthogonal 
to this one, it follows from (67) that 6 = 0 for the remaining latent vectors, 
and we are back to our standard type of difference equation for these remaining 
vectors; they are the vectors of [c;,]. Hypotheses (71) and (72) lead to the 
case where the centroid is the same as a latent vector. 

This raises the following question. If a resolution into components 
is desired, why not work in any case with those indicated by the formula 
for the inverse matrix? Certainly, basic structure properties are revealed 
by (61). If we again assume (72), then the first centroid loadings of (61) 
are ~/ag.(k = 1, 2, --: , n). According to the general formulas of (9) and 
(10), any Gramian matrix can have its rank reduced by extracting a cen- 
troid—the process is not restricted to correlation matrices and can be used 
on [o*'] in particular. If we subtract out the contributions of these loadings 
from [o”'], then we are left with the matrix of rank n — 1, [¢,:], which now 
has an interesting law of principal components. 

The factoring law suggested by this, then, is first to remove the first 
centroid, and then resolve the rest into principal components. 

Since we are not factoring [c;,] here but its inverse, we are not factoring 
the observed scores. Rather, by implication we are factoring the anti-image 
scores, for [o*'] is closely related to the covariances among the anti-images 
of the s; (6). That factoring a Gramian matrix is equivalent to factoring a 
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score matrix of which it is the product has been proved in (9) and discussed 
also in (10). 

If (72) does not hold, then a more general weighted average is called 
for than the centroid to remove the term in ag,g, from (61). 


XII. The Sufficiency of the Formula for the Inverse Matriz. 


Up until now, we have not mentioned a somewhat important question. 
Under what conditions does (61) provide a matrix that is actually inverse 
to [o;,]? We have arrived at (61) by assuming [c;,] to be nonsingular and 
(40) to hold. But can [c;,] be nonsingular if law (21) holds? Fully to establish 
(61), we must prove that (34) actually holds assuming that [o;,] obeys law 
(21), or (36). 

A first indispensable assumption clearly is that (40) holds, for if two 
points coincide, [c;,] must obviously be singular. Next, let us examine the 
assertion in (55) that the sums of the rows of [c;,], when weighted by the g; , 
are constant. Let h, be defined as 


b= Digin (kb =1,2,---,n). (73) 
i=1 


Differencing both members of (73) with respect to k and using (36) yield 


k 


A h, = (Ox, k+1 - a;) > 9; 6 
k 


p= 


+ (ci+1 — Ox,x+1) ¥ gi (kK = 1,2,--- ,n— 1). (74) 


j=k+1 


From (51) and (53), 
Yg=h, * g =1—b, (k = 1,2,-°- ,n— 1). (75) 


Multiply both members of (74) by c, , use (75) and notation (41)—remember- 
ing (39)—to see that 


C; A h, = (b, ard 1) b, + b,.(1 — b,) = 0 (k = i, 2, ie Nae 1). (76) 
k 


Therefore A,h, = 0 for all possible k, or the h, are constant. 

Should the constant value of h, be zero, then [o;,] would be singular, 
according to the resulting linear dependence expressed by (73). Therefore, 
for the inverse to exist, we must assume the constant value of h, to be different 
from zero. Let us denote this constant value by 1/a, or define a by (55). 

We can now go ahead to define a matrix [o*'] by (61), and proceed to 
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prove that it satisfies (34). Multiply both members of (61) by o;, , sum over k, 
and use (55) to see that 


de ono" — gi. + De inte (j, l= i, 2, ee ,n). (77) 
t=1 t=1 


In (59), since c,,; = ¢,, , interchange k and J; multiply through by o,, , and 
sum over k to obtain 


CE; A O71 (1 = 1) 
1 
> OjxCer = 4 —A (Cy-1 A o;,1-1) (l = 2,3, --- ,n— )) (78) 
k=1 1 l 
Cy-1 Oj ,n-1 (l =n). 
n-1 


Using (36) in (78), remembering notation (41) and (51), shows that 
b OC = O31 — Ji (j, l= 1, 2, ee » 0). (79) 
k=1 


Substituting (79) into (77) shows that (84) holds, which is what was to be 
proved. These results can be summarized as a theorem. 


TueoreM 4. If [o;,] satisfies law (21), then a necessary and sufficient 
condition for it to be nonsingular is that d,,..-1 > 0 (k = 1, 2, +++ ,n — 1) 
and that ><"_, gjo;x be different from zero for at least one value of k. Then 
[o;.] | ts given by formula (61). 
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EQUATING TEST SCORES—A MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD SOLUTION 


Freperic M. Lorp 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


Certain problems of equating are discussed. The maximum likelihood 
solution is presented for the following special equating problem: Two tests, 
U and V, are to be equated, making use of a third ‘anchor’ test, W. The 
examinees are divided into two random halves. Tests U and W are adminis- 
tered to one half; tests V and W are administered to the other half. It is as- 
sumed that any practice effect or other effect, exerted by U and V on W, is 
the same for U and for V. 


Two tests may be said to be equated for a given group when the score 
scales on the two tests are so adjusted that both tests have the same fre- 
quency distribution of true scores in the given group. [Flanagan (1) and 
Gulliksen (2, pp. 296-304) give brief discussions of various methods of 
equating.] If the tests are equally reliable, then both tests will also have 
approximately the same frequency distribution of actual scores. As an approxi- 
mation, two equally reliable tests may be equated by changing the score 
scale on either test in such a way that the distribution of actual scores be- 
comes the same for both tests. The equipercentile method of equating is 
commonly used for this purpose. 

If we wish to equate two equally reliable and otherwise approximately 
parallel forms of the same test, it is often convenient to assume that the score 
distributions of the two forms may differ somewhat in mean and variance, 
but that any other differences in the shape of these distributions may be 
ignored in practice. Under this assumption, the tests can be equated by simply 
changing the origin and the size of the unit of measurement of either score 
scale. If « and y are scores on two tests, the standardized scores (x — u,)/o, 
and (y — u,)/o, (u and o denote mean and standard deviation in the popula- 
tion of examinees for which the tests are to be equated) both have zero mean 
and unit variance; consequently, under the assumption outlined, standardized 
scores are equated, by definition. 

Under the assumption of the foregoing paragraph, which will be implicit 
in all that follows, the only practical problem is to estimate u, , wy, , o, , 
and a, for the population in which the two tests are to be used, so that the 
scores on both tests can be standardized. An obvious procedure is to administer 
test X to one random sample from this population and test Y to another 
random sample, and to estimate the desired parameters from the usual 
sample statistics. 
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The procedure just outlined, however, is not very efficient, since chance 
fluctuations produce differences in ability between the two groups, and 
these differences cause a bias in the equating. A more efficient method, 
provided the practice effect is properly handled, is to administer both tests 
to each examinee. Unfortunately, it is frequently not possible in practice 
to obtain sufficient testing time to administer two full-length tests to each 
examinee. A compromise procedure, suggested by Ledyard Tucker and 
commonly used at Educational Testing Service, is to divide the examinees 
into two random samples, each of which takes only one form of the test to 
be equated, and each of which also takes the same “anchor test.’ If this 
anchor test correlates highly with the other tests, its use greatly reduces the 
sampling errors of both the estimates obtained and the resulting equated 
scores. [Standard error formulas for equated scores obtained by the methods 
discussed here and by certain other methods are given in (4).] 

It might be thought that the best procedure would be to equate each 
of the two forms to the anchor test and thus to each other. Actually, this 
procedure is inefficient, yielding estimates that, in certain cases, have con- 
siderably larger sampling errors than those obtained by ignoring the anchor 
test. An optimum equating procedure for handling the data in question 
is found by using the maximum likelihood method of estimation. The neces- 
sary estimates are derived, and the optimum procedure is outlined in what 
follows. The formulas that will be obtained differ only slightly from those 
used in Tucker’s procedure, as discussed by Gulliksen (2, pp. 299-304); 
the assumptions made in reaching the present formulas are somewhat different. 


Problem 


Two tests, U and V, are to be equated, making use of a third anchor 
test, W. The examinees are divided into two random halves, which will be 
called the “‘a-group” and the “b-group.”’ Tests U and W are administered 
to the a-group; tests V and W are administered to the b-group. It is assumed 
that any practice effect or other effect exerted by U and V on W is the same 
for U and for V. 

R. 8. Levine and W. Angoff (personal communication) have shown that 
the solution given here is also applicable when test W is a part of U and of 
V, i.e., tests U and V have common items W. 


Notation 


Consideration will be limited to the case where there are N examinees 
in each half-group. Let u, and w, denote the scores of examinee a, who is in 
the a-group, on tests U and W; let v, and w, similarly denote scores of examinee 
b, who is in the b-group. 

The symbols y, o, and p will be used to represent means, standard devia- 
tions, and correlation coefficients, respectively, in the population. The 
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population referred to here and in what follows is the population of all 
examinees from which the a- and b-group may be considered to be random 
samples. 

Sample means will be denoted by 4%, é, 1; sample standard deviations and 
correlations by s and r with appropriate subscripts. Where the meaning 
would otherwise be unclear, a single prime or a double prime will denote a 
statistic from the a-group or from the b-group, respectively. 


Assumption 


It is assumed that the scores u, v, and w have a normal trivariate distri- 
bution in the population. The joint distribution of u, and w, is thus 


1 - exp g 1 {i and Ly) 
2701.0 w V1 — p. 2(1 — p,) ou 
ars ay eo u “ae w 
p= «4 = eee ], (1) 
o Oy Ow 


w 








fa(Ua » Wa) = 








p, being the correlation between u and w. The joint distribution of v, and 
w, , denoted by f,(v, , ,), is the same as the foregoing except that wu is replaced 
by v and a by b. 


The Likelihood Function 


The likelihood of occurrence of the actually observed values of u, and 
w, in the a-group is, by definition, []-: f.(u. , wa). Similarly, the likelihood 
for the b-group is []?-: f.(%, , ws). The product of these two is the likelihood 
function (L) for all observed values in the data at hand. It will be convenient 
to work with the logarithm of the likelihood function, which is readily found 
to be 


log L = —2N log 2x — N log a,¢, 
— 2N logo, — 4N log (1 — p,)(1 — p:) 


- até D@. - 0) +a Dw. - Mw) 
— 2% Fw — wn — 0) | - ats |S De - wd 





+ ay > (w, — tay or 2pe bis (Vy, — p.)(w, — u.) | (2) 
Ty 4 T,Fw »b 

The likelihood function contains eight unknown population parameters: 
Mu 5 HM» » Mw y Tuy T» » Tw y Pu» P> » We Wish to choose values of these parameters 
that will maximize the likelihood of occurrence of the actually observed 
sample. Consequently, we differentiate (2) with respect to each parameter 
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in turn and set each derivative equal to zero, at the same time placing a 
circumflex above the symbol for each parameter to indicate that we are 
now dealing with estimates of the parameters rather than with their true 
values. Eight simultaneous equations in eight unknowns are thus obtained. 


The Likelihood Equations 


After some cancellation and rearrangement, the first three equations are 





Bu — Buk = & — Buotd’, (3) 
Bs oat Br wkbw =od- Bio", (4) 
iw ps cu. pi. 5 B oy ww’ se B yt ww" ae B.D 
c + c + * F e = * + rae ’ (5) 


where «2 = 1 — #2, & = 1— 2, and each @ is a regression coefficient—for 
example, B.. = ¢ubu/¢w - 
Multiplying (3) by 8../% , multiplying (4) by B,./% , and adding both 
products to (5), we obtain, after simplification, 
By = W, (6) 


where @ = 4(i’ + #”) is the observed mean of w in the combined a- and 
b-group. Equation 6 presents the maximum likelihood estimate of yu, . 
Substituting (6) in (3) and in (4), we obtain, after simplification, 


A. = a — B,D, (7) 
a, =6+8,D, (8) 


where D = 3(w’ — w’”), 8, is written for B,,, , and @, for 8,,, . These equations 
will be of practical use as soon as expressions have been found for £, and 8, . 
The remaining five maximum likelihood equations are readily found to be 


é _ (Sz eae BuCuw)/ ) (9) 


a similar equation for v instead of u, 


a2 _— p2 
266 on z (s2 as : A ~ Cue) a ss (sy ‘cand ; A af Ce) = 0, (10) 
K v 








4 Bu B, 
A a | 2 A un 

pu <a Ps | $3 + ae (Sz = 28.) | + AA — 0, (11) 
Le 6 Ful w 


and a fifth equation like (11) but with v instead of u. In the foregoing equations, 
Si= Lu. — a)’/N, (12) 


Go a » (v, wa p,)(w, es pu)/N, (13) 


and so forth. 
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Multiply (9) by ,/é: and subtract from (11) to obtain the result 


Multiply (14) by @, write out @ and 8, in terms of A, , and simplify to obtain 
Sbupu = Cube - (15) 
This may be rewritten 
B. = C../8% (16) 
By a well-known formula, (12) can be rewritten 
Si=s. + @ — 2)’, (17) 


where sz = >. (uw, — %)°/N is the observed standard deviation of u. From 
(17) and (7), 


Si = si + BD’. (18) 

Similarly, 
So = 8s + D’, (19) 
Cuw = Cuw + B.D”, (20) 


and so forth, where ¢,. = >. (ws — &)(w, — %’)/N is the observed covariance 
of wu and w in the a-group. 
Substituting (19) and (20) into (16), we find after simplification 
Bu = Cu»/s”2 . (21) 


The expression on the right is the observed regression coefficient of wu on w 
in the a-group, so we may write finally 


Bu = Bu - (22) 
From (9), (18), (20), and (22) 

Gove = (8 — Dieta) = 8.(1 — Pee) = Sine ; (23) 
where é... = 2k. , and 8... is the observed standard error of estimate in 
the a-group. 

Finally, substitute (16) into (10) and simplify to obtain 
do = 3(S% + St”) = 8, (24) 
where s,; is the observed variance of w in the combined a- and b-group, i.e., 
se = [CL we + 2) wi)/2N] — vt. (25) 


The writer is indebted to William H. Angoff for this simplified proof of (24). 
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The Maximum Likelihood Estimates 


The set of eight equations, (3), (6), (22), (23), (24), and three equations 
in v analogous to those in wu, is sufficient for the practical calculation of 
the maximum likelihood estimates of all the unknown parameters. A more 
convenient set of eight equations, readily derived from these, is 


py = B, (26) 
i. =u’ + O1.(w0 — w’), (27) 
a, = 9" + Oo — 0"), (28) 
65 = 8, (29) 
6. = 6 + Bee = 8? + dUX(s2 — 8/2), (30) 
= 8"? + dels, — 8”), (31) 
bue = Outep, = BOE = dL , (32) 
b.. = bis? , (33) 


where ¢,,, and ¢,,, are estimates of the population covariances. In the fore- 
going eight equations, primes or double-primes have been attached for the 
sake of clarity to all sample values except @ and s,, , these last two values 
being calculated from the combined a- and b-group. 

(The maximum likelihood estimators presented in equations 26-33 
constitute the solution of a general problem in estimating population param- 
eters from incomplete data. A discussion of these results from this general 
point of view has been submitted for publication elsewhere.) 


Equating 
Granting the assumptions made from the start, a good equation for 
equating tests U and V is 


@ — p,)/o, = (Uu— w)/ou, (34) 
or, after rearranging, 
v= Au+B, (35) 
where 
A =4g,/¢., (36) 
B=uy, — Au. (37) 


In (36) and (87), A and B are expressed in terms of the population 
parameters, which are unknown. We wish to use maximum likelihood esti- 
mates of A and B in (35). Since the maximum likelihood estimate of a certain 
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function of the parameters is the same as that function of the maximum 
likelihood estimates of the parameters, the equation to use for equating is 


v= Au+B, (38) 


where A = tJe , §a4, = Ap, , the values of f, , 2, , ¢, , and ¢, being 
computed from the data by means of equations 27, 28, 30, and 31. 

The formulas for equating thus obtained by the maximum likelihood 
method differ from those of Tucker, as discussed by Gulliksen, chiefly as 
a result of the fact that Tucker’s procedure calls for estimating the perform- 
ance of the b-group on test U, whereas the present procedure calls for esti- 
mating the performance of the entire population on both tests U and V. 
The present development is based on the assumption that the two groups 
tested are random samples from the same population. The assumptions made 
in Tucker’s development do not require this, but they do impose considerable 
restriction on the nature of the differences between the two groups. 


Numerical Example 


The following illustrative example is based on real data taken from 
Karon’s empirical study of equating methods (3). The raw data are given 
in the top half of Table 1; the necessary maximum likelihood estimates, 


TABLE 1 
Raw Data and Maximum Likelihood Estimates Needed for Equating 




















Combined 

Group a Group 6 groups 

Test U Test W Test V Test W Test W 

Mean (4, 5, w) 117.85 34.36 115.33 33.42 33.89 

Variance (s?) 1129.62 116.81 1109.65 114.89 116.07 

Regression on w 2.6744 2.6479 

i 116.59 116.58 
& 1124.34 1117.92 





computed by equations (27), (28), (30), and (31), are given in the bottom 
half. Each group contains a random sample of 600 examinees. The final 
equation, obtained from (38), 


v = .997u + 0.32, (39) 


gives the raw score (v) on test V that is equivalent to any given score (w) 
on test U. 
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If test W had not been administered, the final equation would have been 
= (s,/sy)u + C= (s,/s,)u 
= .99lu — 1.47. (40) 


The use of test W provides the information that the b-group is probably 
slightly less competent and slightly less variable than the a-group (these 
differences having arisen solely because of sampling fluctuations). The 
maximum likelihood estimates in Table 1 and the resulting equation 39 take 
this sampling fluctuation into account, whereas equation 40 does not. 
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AXIOMS OF A THEORY OF DISCRIMINATION LEARNING* 


FRANK RESTLE 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Analysis of an empirical theory into a formal system with specified 
primitive notions and axioms has the advantage of making it clear what 
deductions from the theory are permissible, and clarifying the internal 
structure of the theory. An example of such analysis is presented in this 
paper. 


Learning theories recently published by Estes and his associates (3, 4, 5) 
and Bush and Mosteller (1) have been characterized by mathematical 
formulation and reasoning. The writer has offered a similar theory designed 
for the analysis of two-choice discrimination learning. This new theory, 
using a strong simplifying assumption, yields several empirical predictions 
which have, in the main, been verified (9). 

According to this theory the subject is faced on each trial with a collec- 
tion of cues; some are relevant to getting reward and others irrelevant. 
On each trial of training some relevant cues are newly conditioned to the 
correct response and some irrelevant cues are newly adapted. A conditioned 
cue contributes to a correct response. An adapted cue becomes non-functional 
and does not directly affect the choice reaction. 

The probability that a relevant cue will be conditioned on any trial 
(given that it has not been conditioned on a previous trial) will be denoted 
by 4. Since @ is constant from trial to trial and the same for all cues, the 
learning functions here are the same as the conditioning functions in the 
work of Estes and his associates (3, 5, and the ‘“‘equal-6 approximation”’ 
case in 4.) 

The fundamental assumption of the theory deals with 6. This assumption 
is that 6 is the relative weight of relevant cues in the problem. The more 
relevant cues there are in the problem, the greater is the probability that 
any given relevant cue will be conditioned and that any given irrelevant 
cue will be adapted. By this simplifying assumption it is possible to make 
the theory unusually determinate. 

In the earlier paper on this theory (9) a number of quantitative empirical 

*This paper is adapted from part of a Ph.D. dissertation submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Stanford University, in November 1953. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to Dr. Patrick Suppes, who guided the analysis reported in this paper. 
boned —— is now with the Human Resources Research Office, The George Washington 
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laws were developed which were tested against experimental data. In general, 
the proposed laws were verified. 

In the present paper a more precise and complete statement of the theory 
is made. Using only terms definable within the language of set-theory and 
logic, a complete list of primitive notions is given and the axioms are stated. 
Deductions are carried out entirely by the methods of formal mathematics, 
without recourse to psychological intuition or ‘‘good sense.” 

Before presenting the system it may be useful to describe the mathe- 
matical notions to be used. A binary relation is a relation between two entities. 
By a set is meant any arbitrary collection of things. In the formula f(x, y) = z, 
the term z is the value of the binary function f. If z is a real number, we 
say that f is real-valued. An ordered couple is a set which has two members, 
with the restriction that specifying the set requires not only naming the 
members but also indicating what order they come in. If (x, y) is an ordered 
couple and x ¥ y, then (x, y) # (y, 2). 

The usual set-theory notation is used; if XY and Y are sets, YX U Y 
includes everything which is in either X or Y, X ( Y includes the elements 
which are in both X and Y, and X — Y includes all the elements which 
are in X and are not in Y. The empty or null set is called A. In the body 
of the paper, capital letters are used to denote the sets and the one relation 
used; lower-case letters designate functions, integers, and variables. One 
function is given the designation 6 to follow earlier usage (4, 5). 


Primitive Notions 


This system of discrimination learning is based on seven primitive 
notions, K, S*, Q, w, c, a, and p. K is a set, S* is a set of ordered couples, 
Q is a binary relation, w is a unary real-valued function, and c, a, and p 
are binary real-valued functions. 

The set K is intended to be interpreted as the collection of cues. A cue 
is anything, concrete or abstract, present, past or future, of any description, 
to which the subject can learn to make a differential response. Obviously, 
at any given time there are cues to whic the subject does not make responses 
—otherwise, there would be no learning. But if the subject can learn a diff- 
erential response to something, by some training method, then that thing 
is a cue. Some cues are relatively simple energy sources. Some subjects can 
learn to respond to spatial or temporal patterns of objects or events; some 
produce reactions, overt, perceptual, or “thinking,” which they can dis- 
criminate. Accounts of mediating processes can be found in work by Law- 
rence (6) and Wyckoff (10). 

The set S* is intended to be interpreted as any collection of two-choice 
discrimination problems, all of which involve the same pair of choice reactions. 
A problem S is uniquely associated with a pair of sets of cues: the set of 
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relevant cues, R, which the subject can use to predict reward, and the set 
of irrelevant cues, J, which are uncorrelated with reward and therefore 
cannot be used to predict reward. 

If S is a problem in S* and n is a positive integer, then SQn is interpreted 
as the statement, ‘‘problem S appears on trial n.”” This is true if the subject 
must make a choice reaction in problem S on the nth trial. 

If k is a cue, w(k) is interpreted as the weight of cue k. According to 
Axiom D2, w is a discrete probability distribution defined over the class K 
of cues. 

If k is a cue and n is a positive integer, then c(k, n) is the probability 
that k is conditioned to the correct response at the beginning cf the nth trial. 
If k is a cue then a(k, n) is the probability that k is adapted at the beginning 
of the nth trial. 

Before stating the axioms of this system we define 6(S) as the relative 
weight of relevant cues in problem S. This term will appear later in the 
learning functions of Axiom D7. 

Definition: If S = (R, 1) isin S*, then 0(S) = ocr w(k)/dorecrun wk). 


Axioms 
Definition: A system (K, S*, Q, w, c, a, p) satisfying Axioms D1—DB8 is called a system 


of simple discrimination learning. 
Axiom D1. K and S* are non-empty, at most denumerable sets. 
Axiom D2. If k is in K, w(k) > 0, and )orex w(k) = 1. 
Axiom D3. If S = (R, J) is in S*, then R and J are subsets of K. 
Axiom D4. If S = (R, I) is in S*, then the intersection of R and J is empty. 
Axiom D5. If S; and S: are distinct members of S*, if n is a positive integer, and 


if S,Qn, then not. S.Qn. 
Axiom D6. If S = (R, J) is in S*, then for all k in R U J, c(k, 1) = a(k, 1) = 0. 
Axiom D7. If S = (R, J) is in S* and n is a positive integer and SQn, then: 
If kis in R, then c(k, n + 1) = c(k, n) + 6(S)[1 — c(k, n)] and a(k,n + 1) = a(k, n). 
If k isin J, c(k,n + 1) = c(k, n) and a(k, n + 1) = a(k, n) + 0(S)[1 — alk, n)]. 
Otherwise, c(k, n + 1) = c(k, n) and a(k, n + 1) = a(k, n). 
Axiom D8. If S = (R,J) is in S* and n is a positive integer, then 


De, wk) — ZL alk, n)-w(k) + D7 e(ke, n) -w(k) 


kECRUD) — 
Dd wk) — Dy alk, n)-w(k) 
kE(RUI) kel 

Axiom D1 eliminates the trivial case in which either there are no cues 
or there is no problem and avoids mathematical difficulties by keeping K 
and S* denumerable at most. Axiom D2 states that w is a discrete probability 
function. Axiom D3 states that the relevant and irrelevant cues in any 
problem are cues in the class K. Axiom D4 states that no cue can be both 
relevant and irrelevant in the same problem. Axiom D5 states that only 
one problem may occur on a given trial. Axiom D6 states that the system 
deals with a theoretically “naive” subject who, at the beginning of training 





dole 


p(S,n) = 
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(trial 1), had neither conditioned nor adapted to any of the cues involved. 
Axiom D7 states the laws of conditioning and adaptation, which are dis- 
cussed above and in the earlier paper on this subject (9). Axiom D8 states 
-the “law of performance,” giving p, the probability of a correct response, 
as a function of the number of conditioned and adapted cues. Inspection 
will show that p is the proportion of non-adapted (i.e., still-functional) cues 
which are conditioned plus one-half the proportion of non-adapted cues 
which are unconditioned. 


Theorems 


The theorems to be proved could not be proved rigorously with the 
system in (9). The equations derived in Theorems 2, 3, and 4 were compared 
directly with experiments. 

The first empirical problem of the theory is the evaluation of the learning 
constant, 6(S), from discrimination learning data. This is accomplished by 
Theorem 1, which gives an explicit function relating p(S, n) to 6(S). It is 
found in Corollary 1.1 that p(S, n) is monotonic with respect to both 6(S) 
and n. Therefore, graphs can be constructed to determine @ knowing the 
empirical learning function, which corresponds to p(S, n). Since such curve- 
fitting is unsatisfactory when dealing with individual subjects, and is invalid 
when dealing with groups of subjects who have different learning constants, 
we derive an explicit function relating the total number of errors expected, 
et [l — p(S, n)], to 6(S). Thus, if the learning experiment is continued 
until the subject has achieved a high criterion, the total errors made can be 
used to determine 6(S). Theorem 1 and its corollaries make it possible to 
evaluate 6(S) in practice. 

The second empirical problem has to do with the combination of cues. 
Experimentally, we observe representative subjects learning to discriminate 
between, say, black and white, and from this we determine 6(S,z_w). In 
the same apparatus we observe a second group of subjects learning to dis- 
criminate, for example, high and low pitches, and we determine 6(S,_,). 
The two sets of cues, brightness and pitch, are selected as ones which will 
not probably affect one another perceptually. In the same apparatus a third 
problem is run in which both brightness and pitch cues are relevant; for 
example, the subject must discriminate black and high pitch from white 
and low pitch. Theorem 2 makes it possible to predict 0(Sp ana x-w ana L)} 
and thus predict performance on this combined-cues problem (2). 

The third empirical problem has to do with transfer of training from 
an easy discrimination problem to a more difficult one of the same sort. 
For example, a subject may be trained to approach black and avoid white, 
and is then trained to approach dark gray and avoid light gray. The experiment 
is interpreted as follows: we assume that the two problems present the same 
cues; the difference is that some of the cues which are relevant in the easier 
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problem are irrelevant in the more difficult problem. The more difficult 
problem is constructed from the easier one by shifting some cues from the 
set of relevant cues into the set of irrelevant cues. To predict transfer per- 
formance we first determine the 6 values of the two problems by running 
them separately with naive subjects. From these values and knowledge of 
the number of trials of training on the easy problem, we can predict p(Spara, 2) 
for all trials on the hard problem (7, 9). The required formula is derived in 
Theorem 3, and the total number of errors.made in transfer is derived in 
Corollary 3.1. 

The “converse” of the experiment discussed in Theorem 3 is an experi- 
ment in which the subject is first trained on the difficult problem and is 
then transferred to an easier one of the same sort (9). The formula for pre- 
dicting performance, based on knowledge of @(easy), @(hard), and the number 
of pretraining trials on the hard problem, is given in Theorem 4. 

Theorems 2, 3, and 4 make exact quantitative predictions of expected 
performance curves. Testing the predictions against empirical results does 
not involve curve-fitting and the use of arbitrary empirical constants. The 
predicted curve can in principle be drawn before any subjects are run on 
the test problem, and the theory is not confirmed unless the test performance 
corresponds to a particular learning curve predicted. 

Since the proofs of the theorems are elementary in principle and some- 
what tedious, only the method of proof will be given. The careful reader 
can verify for himself that entirely formal proofs are possible. 


THEOREM 1. Jf S is in S* and SQj for all positive integers 7 < n, then 
[using 6 as an abbreviation for 6(S)] 

p(S,n) = 1 — 3[(1 — #”")/[9 + (1 — 8)"). 

Proor. We note that if k is in R, c(k, n) = 1 — (1 — 6)""' and if k is 
in I, a(k, n) = 1 — (1 — 6)"". The theorem is obtained by elementary 
algebra: the above values are substituted into Axiom D8, all terms are divided 
by Doxecrun w(k), and the definition of @ is employed to simplify. 


CoroLuary 1.1. Under the conditions of Theorem 1, p(S, n) ts a mono- 
tonic non-decreasing function of n and a monotonic increasing function of 0. 


Proor. This follows immediately from the theorem. 


Coro.uary 1.2. Under the above conditions, 
> [1 — p(S, n)] = 3 + 3[log 4]/[(1 — 4) log (1 — 4)]. 
Proor. We first estimate p(S, n) by the continuous function p’(S, ¢) = 


1 — 4{(1 — 6)'""]/[6 + (1 — 6)'], and integrate 1 — p’(S, t) by using the 
substitution, y = (1 — 6)‘. 
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THEOREM 2. If S, = (R, , 1), Se = (R. , Iz) and S,; = (Rs; , Is) are in 
S* and if Yorer, w(k) = a w(k) = Dorer, w(k), and if dorer, w(k) + 
Pei w(k) = ) w(k), then 


1 — @(S;) = [1 — @(S,)][1 — (S.)]/[1 — 6(S,) 6(Sz)]. 
Proor. The proof follows immediately from the definition of 6. 


THEOREM 3. (i) Jf S, = (R, , I,) and S, = (R, , I.) are in S* and if 
R, is a subset of R, and I, is a subset of I, , and if 


> w(k) = a w(k), and 


kE(R,VUT,) kE(R2VUI2) 
(ii) if for alli < n, S,Qi, and for all n + j, S.Q(n + Jj), then 


Y a 6. + 3(1 tee 6.)'~"[6, — 6, + (1 i 6,)"*" oe 6.(1 he 6,)"]) 
cilia clad 6 + (1 — 6,)'"[, — @ + (1 — 6)"""] 


Proor. Let k be a cue in R, . Since R, is a subset of R, , k is also in R,. 
At the beginning of trial mn + 1, for all kin R, , c(k,n +1) = 1 — (1 — 4)”. 
After 7 — 1 further trials on the second problem, c(k,n + 7) = 1 — (1 — 6)" 
(1 — @.)’*. This is the conditioning of all cues relevant in the second problem. 
At the beginning of trial m + 1, for all cuesin J, , a(k,n +1) = 1— (1 — 6)”. 
For cues which are in J, but are not in J, , a(k,n + 1) = 1 — (1 — 6)° = 0. 
(The fact that these latter cues have been conditioned is of no importance, 
since they are not relevant.) The theorem is obtained by using Axiom D7 to 
determine c(k, n + 7) and a(k, n + 7), substituting these values into Axiom D8, 
dividing by > a w(k), and collecting like terms. 





Coro.tuary 3.1. Under the conditions of Theorem 3, 


; : tna, Bad y 
YU — w(S2 m+ DIS FS -Bt Bigg d= op HOw & — log (82 + BD], 


where A _ 310, _ 05 + (1 _— i ar 6.(1 ails 6,)"], and B = 0, igi 0, a 
(1 — 6,)"**. 

Proor. Note that by Theorem 3, 

1 — p(S,n + j) = [62 + (B — A)(L — 6)'"I/[6. + BU — 6:)’~']. 
This is approximated by a continuous function, substituting the real variable 
t for 7, and the resulting function is integrated, giving the corollary. 


THEOREM 4. Given the same conditions as under (i) in Theorem 3, but if 
for alli < n, S,Qi and if for all n + j, S:Q(n + J), then 


6; wee 3(1 a2 6:)'~"[6, pi 6, + 6,(1 = 65)" ee (1 a 6,)"(1 Eat 6,)). 
6, + (1 — 6)"(1 — 6,)’ 


Proor. The proof is similar to that of Theorem 3. 





pS, ,n + J) = 
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Discussion 


Certain characteristics of the axiom system offered in this paper may 
require explanation. The extremely abstract nature of the axioms is designed 
to separate carefully the formal system from its psychological interpretation. 
This separation makes it possible to be sure that all needed assumptions 
have been explicitly stated. Axioms D1—D6 are formal in nature and do not 
represent crucial psychological assumptions. However, if the required theo- 
rems are to be proved rigorously, such axioms are necessary (8). 

The purpose of the paper is to make clear the formal assumptions, not 
their empirical consequences. However, it may be noted that if the four 
primitive notions K, S*, Q, and w are defined operationally, the other three, 
c, a, and p, can be defined explicitly by using Axioms D7 and D8 as definitions. 
If the notion of a cue can be made clear, there is not likely to be any difficulty 
with the notion of a class of discrimination problems, or the occurrence of 
a problem. Operational definition of w, the weight or probability of a cue, 
seems at first glance difficult, but since the theory makes it possible to evaluate 
6 for any problem, one can in principle measure the ratio of weights of any 
two sets of cues. Thus, the measurement of w does not offer a theoretical 
difficulty, however complex the experimental manipulations may become. 

The empirical definition of a cue is roughly the following: k is a cue if 
and only if, when the subject is given appropriate training, then he learns 
to make differential responses based solely on k. Here appropriate training 
is the most efficient training program possible. Often we do not know what 
training program this is or how long training must be continued to get learning, 
with the result that empirical use of this definition is hindered. It does, 
however, give a fairly clear intuitive idea of the meaning of the term cue. 

To define S*, the set of problems, it is essential only to know what a 
cue is and to distinguish relevant from irrelevant cues. A cue is relevant in a 
particular problem if it can be used in that problem as the basis for consis- 
tently correct response. A cue is irrelevant if the problem is so designed 
that the cue cannot be used as the basis for consistently correct response. 

The relation of occurrence, Q, of a problem, does not take into account 
whether the subject makes a correct or incorrect response. Given the concept 
of a problem, the notion of occurrence of a problem is clear since it corresponds 
to the usual experimental notion of a trial (especially in non-correction type 
training where one run through the apparatus or situation is considered a 
trial). 

Another characteristic of this theory is the very strong assumption 
identifying @ with the relative weight of relevant cues. Without this assump- 
tion it would have been extremely difficult to evaluate the needed learning 
parameters, and experimental tests would have been complicated immeasur- 
ably. While one may be skeptical that such a convenient assumption would 
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be satisfied, it permits a coherent and powerful theory to be constructed. 
Having made a very useful simplifying assumption, the theorist can always 
retreat when the data demand it. 

Finally, it may be noted that this theory in its present form does not 
account for that important class of experiments in which the relevant cues 
are reversed, i.e., where the formerly correct cue becomes incorrect, and the 
formerly incorrect cue becomes correct. Generalization to this field of data 
is needed to broaden the empirical base of the theory. 
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Requirements for an objective definition of simple structure are 
investigated and a number of proposed objective criteria are evaluated. 
A distinction is drawn between exploratory factorial studies and confirmatory 
factorial studies, with the conclusion drawn that objective definition of simple 
structure depends on study design as well as on objective criteria. A proposed 
definition of simple structure is described in terms of linear constellations. 
This definition lacks only a statistical test to compare with possible chance 
results. A computational procedure is also described for searching for linear 
constellations. This procedure is very laborious and might best be accom- 
plished on high-speed automatic computers. There is no guarantee that the 
procedure will find all linear constellations, but it probably would yield 
satisfactory results for well-designed studies. 


The principle of simple structure, proposed by Thurstone as a solution 
to the problem of indeterminacy of position of axes in the factorial structure, 
has received wide support and use in factor analysis. There have been, 
however, a variety of criticisms including (1) a skepticism regarding whether 
this principle of simplicity did, in reality, adequately parallel nature, and 
(2) a feeling of disturbance at the subjectivity involved both in theory and 
in application. The first problem, that of the validity of the simple structure 
concept, may be settled only by experimental studies. It is the purpose of 
this paper to assist in solving the second problem, that of subjectivity, by 
attempting to develop a more objective and operational view of the simple 
structure concept. 

Two major concepts of the nature of factors are used to justify the 
principle of simple structure. Thurstone’s views might best be summarized by 
the following quotations: “In the interpretation of mind we assume that 
mental phenomena can be identified in terms of distinguishable functions, 
which do not all participate equally in everything that mind does --- No 
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assumption is made about the nature of these functions, whether they are 
native or acquired or whether they have a cortical locus.” (14, p. 57.) “Just 
as we take for granted that the individual differences in visual acuity are not 
involved in pitch discrimination, so we assume that in intellectual tasks 
some mental or cortical functions are not involved in every task. This is 
the principle of ‘simple structure’ or ‘simple configuration’ in the under- 
lying order for any given set of attributes.” (14, p. 58.) Cattell (3) expresses 
a similar view. In contrast to the foregoing, Holzinger and Harman (5) 
express a variant view that factor analysis, as a branch of statistical analysis, 
conveys information in the original data with an aim of parsimony which 
should not be construed as a search for fundamental categories. Similarly, 
Vernon (19) takes a position that ‘‘--- it should be clear that a factor is a 
construct which accounts for the objectively determined correlations between 
tests, in contrast to a faculty which is a hypothetical mental power.” (19, p. 8.) 
Others have taken views on either of these two sides, with still others sticking 
to some middle ground. Since each of these views can be interpreted as 
yielding support for the desirability of simple structure, we believe that the 
definitions to follow could be derived from either view and will not distinguish 
between them. Some such view is necessary, however, as an initial step 
toward acceptance of the simple structure concept. 


Relation Between Design of Factor Analysis Studies and Simple Structure 


The factorial study of human behavior might best be conceived as a 
program of studies rather than in terms of isolated, separate studies. Each 
study should build upon the knowledge gained from previous studies and add 
further to the verified fund of knowledge. Early studies in some domain, or 
class of behavior, will be more exploratory in nature and be made with less 
perfected batteries of measures. As knowledge increases concerning the 
interrelations of the various behaviors in such a domain, it should be possible 
to construct more satisfactory batteries for factorial analysis. Confirmatory 
studies should aid in firmly establishing the factorial structure. 

In exploratory studies a fully determined simple structure solution 
should not be expected and rotation of axes will probably be continued on 
subjective bases. There may well be an attempt to maximize the number of 
small, insignificant factor loadings; but some attention may also be given 
to interpretive possibilities. While some assistance may be obtained from 
analytic procedures, it seems inevitable that the rotation of axes for explora- 
tory studies will remain an art. This paper does not attempt to present a 
method for rotation of axes to simple structure in exploratory studies. Rather, 
in contrast, the definitions and procedure to follow are to be conceived as 
applying primarily to the more perfected factorial studies. 

A major premise of the present argument is that the objective definition 
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of a simple structure is dependent on both an adequate study design and on 
objective analytic criteria. Not all factorial studies may possess a simple 
structure, only those studies involving an appropriate battery of measures 
made on an appropriate sample of individuals. Some requirements set forth 
by the analytic criteria may be met only in the study design. It is desirable, 
however, that there be a maximum of freedom in the design of factorial 
studies so as to fit as many situations as possible. For example, an experi- 
menter should be in a position to test objectively hypotheses concerning the 
relations of complex measures to factorially simpler ones. Thus, it is desirable 
that the analytic criteria permit complex variables and not limit the study 
design to factorially pure measures. The factorial simple structure needs 
to be unambiguously present, however, in the data. This is a function of the 
study design. P 


Requirements for Objective Definition of Simple Structure 


Following is a proposed list of requirements for satisfactory objective 
criteria for simple structure. These requirements should be interpreted as 
applying to individual studies since invariance of factorial results over 
various changes in the population of individuals sampled and in the battery 
of measures is a matter for experimental verification. It will be noted, 
however, that small variations of factor loadings and projections from ideal 
values are permitted. These small variations from ideal might result either 
from random sampling error peculiar to the sample of individuals measured or 
from errors of approximation in the basic factorial model. 

A second point to be noted is that a choice is made as to kind of pro- 
jection employed relating test vectors to factors. In the case of correlated 
factors, orthogonal projections of test vectors on normals to hyperplanes 
are used. These orthogonal projections for a particular factor depend upon 
location of only the hyperplane for that factor and upon the test vectors. 
They are independent of the locations of all other hyperplanes. A further 
reason for this choice as to type of projection is that the square of this type 
of projection can be interpreted to represent the independent contribution 
of the factor to the variance of the variable. 


a. Basic requirements 

1. Emphasis is placed on a maximum concentration of vectors along hyperplanes, 
that is, on a maximum number of zero projections on normals to the hyper- 
planes, allowance being made for small variations in observed projections. 

2. The vectors interpreted as being in each hyperplane span a space of (r — 1) 
dimensions, allowance being made for small variations in observed projections, 
where r is the number of dimensions in the common-factor space. 

3. Exactly as many simple structure factors are obtained as there are dimensions 
in the common-factor space. 
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b. Types of freedom explicitly permitted 


4. Oblique factors are permitted. 
5. A minority of highly complex measures whose vectors have projections on 
several, up to all, factors is permitted in the battery being analyzed. 


c. Operational requirements 
6. The choice as to which projections are to be interpreted as zero is made on 


objective grounds. 
7. An objectively determined best fit to the data is involved. 
8. The best fit is unbiased in the limiting sense that when the variance of pro- 
jections interpreted as zero is small, the mean of these projections is near zero. 
9. Statistical tests exist which indicate the plausibility of accepting any particular 


solution as a simple structure. 
10. An automatic computational procedure is available for use with any particular 


study. 


The first three, or basic, requirements relate as much to the study design 
as to the objective criteria for simple structure. Each factorial study for 
which there is to be an objectively defined simple structure should be so 
designed that the configuration of vectors satisfies these requirements. For the 
objective analytical criteria, on the other hand, these basic requirements 
form the essential framework. The first requirement parallels the concept 
of simple structure. The second requirement is necessary for the hyperplanes 
to be determinate. Consider, for example, a group of vectors for one hyper- 
plane such that there was a two-dimensional space into which they only had 
small projections that could be interpreted as zero. The normal to the hyper- 
plane could be located anywhere in this space and satisfy the first requirement. 
The location of the hyperplane would not be unique. In order for the location 
of the hyperplane to be definite it is necessary for the vectors in this hyper- 
plane to have small projections into only one dimension, that of the normal 
to the hyperplane. The third requirement pertains most directly to the 
study design in the sense that there must be as many hyperplanes of vectors 
that satisfy the first two requirements as there are dimensions in the common- 
factor space. The study design should be such that the number of common 
factors extracted should be quite definite. When the third requirement is 
met by the study design, it is necessary, but probably not difficult, for the 
objective criteria to meet it also. 

The types of freedom explicitly permitted in requirements four and five 
were selected because they touch on controversial, or possibly controversial, 
points. Factorial practice has been divided on the point of oblique versus 
orthogonal factors. It is the opinion of the author that in the present context 
maximum liberty should be permitted. Whenever it seems advisable, a 
restriction could be inserted to the effect that only orthogonal factors were 
permitted. This could be a function of the study being analyzed or of the 
opinion of the analyst. The case for complex measures has been previously 
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mentioned in this article. It is desirable for experimenters to be able to check 
in an objective fashion on hypotheses related to complex variables. Allowance 
for measures that have loadings on all factors is at variance with Thurstone’s 
requirement (14, p. 335) that each row of the factorial matrix have at least 
one zero loading. In the opinion of the author this becomes an unnecessary 
restriction in case the basic requirements previously listed are met. 

The last five, or operational, requirements relate to desirable aspects 
of objective criteria for simple structure. Requirement six could be met by 
the establishment of a range of projections, centering on zero, to be inter- 
preted as negligible or zero projections. The limits for this range could be 
considered as generalized constants to be defined by the analyst on a priori 
grounds. A best fit of the data in some statistical sense as per requirement 
seven is certainly desirable. That this best fit should be unbiased, as per 
requirement eight, is also desirable. It is this requirement, however, that is 
likely to differentiate between an ideal objective criterion and various approxi- 
mate ones. Requirements nine and ten are quite. crucial, but at the same 
time may be the most difficult to satisfy. The statistical test of requirement 
nine is necessary for scientific acceptability, but it may be the last point to 
be solved for objective criteria for simple structure. The automatic computing 
procedures should be as economical as possible. It may be, however, that the 
computations for an ideal objective criterion will be so complex and extensive 
that such a criterion will be applied only to a few critical studies. Approximate 
criteria that involve simple computations might be adequate in many cases 
and would be highly desirable. Developments in high-speed computers, 
however, may influence the relative economies of the criteria. 


Review of Previously Proposed Objective Criteria for Simple Structure 


Turning next to an examination of proposed analytical definitions and 
procedures for a simple structure solution, Thurstone’s equation for a simple 
structure will be considered first (11; 14, pp. 354-356). Thurstone makes 
the interesting proposal that his equation 28 is the equation for a simple 
structure. 


I] | > daha = 0, (1) 


p=1 m=1 


where p indicates simple structure factors, r is the number of factors, m 
indicates reference factors, a,, is a coordinate of a point on reference factor m, 
and i,,, is the direction cosine on reference factor m of simple structure 
factor p. This equation states, in essence, that the product of the projections 
for each vector separately on the normals to the hyperplanes should be zero. 
This could be accomplished by the existence of at least one zero projection 
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for each vector. A least squares function for determining a best fit of the 
equation to data is suggested in Thurstone’s equation 32. 


© | Dann | =4, e 
i=1 p=1 m=1 

where the notation is as above and 7 indicates tests. ¢ is to be minimized. 
No procedure is presented, however, for accomplishing this solution. Let 
us now consider this equation for simple structure in terms of our list of 
requirements for satisfactory objective criteria for simple structure. Zero 
projections are emphasized as per the first requirement. The second require- 
ment is not necessarily satisfied, however, especially for batteries composed 
of very simple variables such that each vector might have a number of 
zero projections. Consider, for example, a battery composed of r groups 
of variables so that the vectors for each group form a separate cluster. In 
order for the vectors in each hyperplane to span a space of (r — 1) dimensions, 
each hyperplane would have te pass through (r — 1) of the clusters. This 
will, of necessity, result in each cluster being located in (r — 1) of the hyper- 
planes. Thurstone’s equation, however, may be satisfied by each cluster 
being located in only one hyperplane. Thus, each of the hyperplanes may be 
rotated so as to include only one cluster and not include vectors spanning 
an (r — 1)-dimensional space. In this way Thurstone’s equation does not 
satisfy our second requirement. 

Thurstone’s equation of a simple structure does involve as many simple 
structure factors as there are dimensions in the common-factor space and, 
thus, satisfies our third requirement. Both requirements on types of free- 
dom permitted are met, except for permitting vectors with projections on 
all factors. Oblique factors may be involved. The variables may be complex 
up to the point of, but excluding, variables with projections on all factors. 
Among the operational requirements category, only the seventh and eighth 
requirements seem to be met. Thurstone has suggested a least squares function 
for the best fit of the equation to the data and this function seems to be 
unbiased in the sense of requirement eight. 

Carroll (2) has proposed an analytic procedure that seems closely related 
to Thurstone’s equation of a simple structure. In his development Carroll 
proposes ‘‘--- that a satisfactory criterion for an approximation to simple 
structure is the minimization of the sums of cross-products (across factors) 
of squares of factor loadings.”” He obtains for each vector the products of 
each pair of projections on normals to the hyperplanes, sums these products 
for each vector and then over all vectors. Our first requirement that zero 
loadings are emphasized is satisfied. By employing products by pairs of 
projections Carroll circumvents the difficulty of Thurstone’s equation in 
reference to our second requirement. Carroll’s criterion is not necessarily 
satisfied by just one zero projection for each vector; thus, the solution tends 
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toward having each hyperplane determined in (r — 1) dimensions. The 
third requirement is also satisfied in that a complete set of factors are con- 
sidered. In the area of types of freedom permitted, either oblique or ortho- 
gonal factors may be used. There is a relation, however, between the use of 
complex variables and obtaining an unbiased fit to the data (requirements 
five and eight). Following a presentation of illustrative applications of his 
criterion, Carroll points out the biasing effects of complex tests and concludes 
that ‘‘These considerations lead to the conclusion that the present criterion 
will probably work best for well-designed factor studies where there are a 
large number of factorially pure tests and a relatively small number of 
factorially complex tests.” (2, p. 33.) Requirements seven and ten are satisfied 
in that Carroll presents an objectively determined best fit and a procedure for 
accomplishing it. The procedure is laborious, but might be programmed for 
electronic computers. Requirements six and nine are not satisfied, but might 
be so by further developments and definitions. We conclude that Carroll’s 
proposal is highly promising as an approximate method. It does satisfy the 
basic requirements, and tends to do so also for the types of freedom permitted, 
but it has some undesirable properties in the operational requirements area 
such that we agree with Carroll that his method is to be considered as yielding 
an approximation to simple structure. 

Saunders (9, 10) has proposed a criterion for an approximation to simple 
structure involving the sum of fourth powers of factor loadings on orthogonal 
axes. Since it can be shown that Saunders’ criterion is mathematically iden- 
tical with Carroll’s criterion discussed above when the orthogonal ¢ase is 
considered, we need not discuss Saunders’ work extensively. In addition to an 
interestingly different and simpler computational procedure from that of 
Carroll, Saunders presents some comparisons of results from actual studies 
with results that were obtained from chance configurations of vectors. The 
results are quite promising. 

Several other interesting recent publications involving closely related 
work to Carroll’s development include articles by Ferguson (4), Neuhaus and 
Wrigley (7), and Pinzka and Saunders (8). Ferguson, starting from informa- 
tion theory, suggests using the sum of squares of products of factor loadings 
as a measure of parsimony, or lack of parsimony. Neuhaus and Wrigley in 
their quartimax method maximize the sum of the fourth powers of the factor 
loadings. A point of interest is their use of the Illiac (a high speed electronic 
computer). Pinzka and Saunders extended Saunders’ solution to the oblique 
case. The discussion of the preceding two paragraphs applies directly to all 
three of these papers. 

Thurstone in 1936 (12) proposed an analytic solution for simple structure 
involving a least squares solution of projections for a sub-group of variables 
for each hyperplane. The sub-group of variables was selected in terms of 
limiting sizes of projections on successive trials of an iterative procedure. 
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All of our requirements are met explicitly except two, three, and nine. The 
method used for selection of variables for the sub-groups allows the possibility 
that the essential dimensionality of the space spanned by the sub-group 
would be less than (r — 1). By essential dimensionality we mean the number 
of dimensions in which some vectors for the sub-group have projections that 
would not be interpreted as zero (that is, less than the stated limits on size 
of projections used in selecting the variables). In our proposal, to be discussed 
later, an objective procedure is indicated which will circumvent our objection 
to this method of Thurstone. For Thurstone’s method as he proposed it, we 
feel that failure to guarantee that the sub-group spanned an (r — 1)-dimen- 
sional space was a serious drawback which would make the method unaccept- 
able. Requirement three could be met for each study by a succession of 
solutions, each involving location of a single hyperplane, until as many 
distinct hyperplanes were found as there were dimensions in the common 
factor space of the study. There is no guarantee, however, that all such 
hyperplanes could be found. 

A variant of Thurstone’s preceding procedure was presented by Horst 
(6), in which he maximized the ratio of the sum of squares of significant 
projections to the sum of squares of all projections for each hyperplane. 
This is mathematically equivalent to minimizing the ratio of the sum of 
squares of the non-significant projections to the sum of squares of all pro- 
jections. Again the difference between significant and non-significant projec- 
tions was made in practice on size of projection in successive trials. Comments 
on this method are identical with those on the preceding method. 

Tucker (16, 17) proposed non-analytical procedures making use of 
graphs and judgment of the analyst designed to insure that the sub-groups 
did span spaces of (r — 1) dimensions. In that these procedures involve 
subjective judgments in the process of analysis they will not be evaluated 
here. Their importance here is that they did attempt to solve one of the 
more important problems in the determination of simple structure hyper- 
planes. It is possible by continually reducing the sub-group of variables 
to obtain a sub-group that will have non-significant projections in one direc- 
tion. The problem is to guarantee that such a sub-group does have some 
significant projections in all directions orthogonal to the one for which the 
projections are non-significant. 

Thurstone has recently proposed a still different type of objective pro- 
cedure (15) in which a minimum weighted sum of projections is obtained. 
The weights are related to the projections by an arbitrary step function 
so as to emphasize near zero projections. This is a single-plane method in 
that one hyperplane is determined at a time. Although only projections on 
successive trial normals are used, the distinction between significant and 
non-significant projections is not a sharp break but rather a transition 
dependent on lower weights for projections of intermediate size. This will 
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increase the chance of involving variables spanning (r — 1) dimensions 
in the determination of the hyperplane. In that the range of projections 
that receive finite weights is broad there is a chance that the solution could 
be biased in the sense used in our requirement eight. Vectors with significant 
projections on the normal could influence the location of the normal and 
thus produce a non-zero mean of non-significant projections even when 
the variance of the non-significant projections was low. We conclude that 
this latest objective method should be classified as an approximate procedure. 
It may be a very useful procedure, however, since the computations are 
quite simple and the results presented by Thurstone indicate good approxi- 
mations to the desired results. 


Definition of Simple Structure by Linear Constellations and Vector Masses 


In the objective definition of simple structure proposed here a concept 
of linear constellations is employed. Consider the left half of Figure 1. This 





Figure t 


is a two-dimensional view of a factorial geometric model. Other dimensions 
are orthogonal to the plane of the figure. Each dot is the projection of the 
terminus of a vector representing a variable included in the battery being 
analyzed. It is postulated for Figure 1 that the battery of variables is such 
that the vectors might appear in a band such as is shown. If a direction is 
chosen orthogonal to this band, the vectors represented by the dots concen- 
trated in this band will have small projections. In terms of a parametric 
explanation of the variances of the variables there will be a corresponding 
low dependence of these variables on a parameter corresponding to the 
direction orthogonal to the band. Such concentrations of vectors into linear 
spaces which include the origin may be termed linear constellations. 

At the right of Figure 1, a line through the band of points and two 
bounding lines have been drawn to indicate the space of the linear constella- 
tion and the limits for projections outside this space. In general, linear 
constellations may be of any dimensionality less than that of the common- 
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factor space for the entire battery of variables. When the constellation con- 
tains only one dimension it would be called a cluster. This one dimension 
would represent a single parameter and could be interpreted. In case the 
linear constellation has as many dimensions less one as the common-factor 
space, the constellation may be designated by the one dimension orthogonal 
to the constellation. This normal can be used to indicate a parameter not 
involved in the constellation. The projections of the vectors on this normal 
will indicate the extent of dependence of the observed variables on this 
parameter. A simple structure is interpreted in the present context as a set 
of these linear constellations, the number of constellations in the set being 
equal to the dimensionality of the common-factor space. 

The problem of defining simple structure is now transformed into that 
of explicitly defining linear constellation with dimensionality one less than 
the common-factor space. Let these constellations be termed linear con- 
stellations of dimersionality (r — 1). Steps in the operational definition of 
such a constellation include the following: 

1. Appended to and equally on both sides of any and every hyperplane in the com- 
mon-factor space is a marginal space of some defined and limited width. 

2. Any vector located entirely within a hyperplane and its marginal space shall be 
considered as contained in the hyperplane. 

3. The number of vectors contained in a hyperplane shall be termed the vector 
mass of the hyperplane. 

4. A maximum vector mass for a hyperplane occurs when rotation of the hyper- 

plane in any direction results in a decrease in the vector mass before any 

subsequent increase in vector mass. (It is to be noted that with a finite number 

of vectors the location of the hyperplane for a maximum vector mass will 

not be unique. Small rotations of the plane may not result in a change in the 

vector mass.) 

5. Those vectors contained in a hyperplane when the vector mass is maximum 
constitute a linear constellation of dimensionality (r — 1) and the hyperplane 
will be termed the space of the linear constellation. 


Definition of a simple structure adds the following step: 


6. A simple structure is constituted by the hyperplanes for a set of r linear con- 


for) 


stellations of dimensionality (r — 1). 


A comparison of the foregoing definition with our requirements indicates 
that all requirements are met with the exception of number nine, relating 
to a statistical test, and number ten, concerning an automatic computational 
procedure. Emphasis is placed on a maximum concentration of vectors along 
the hyperplanes (requirement one). A maximum vector mass occurs only 
when the vectors contained in the hyperplane span a space of (r — 1) dimen- 
sions, for otherwise a rotation would result in an increase in the vector mass 
(requirement two). In order to clarify this point, consider a group of vectors 
that are contained in a space of (r — 2) dimensions and an appended space 
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of the defined radial width in the other two dimensions. In a three-dimensional 
factorial space such a group of vectors would form a cluster around a single 
direction. This group of vectors is contained in any hyperplane whose normal 
lies in the two-dimensional plane orthogonal to the given (r — 2)-dimensional 
space containing the group of vectors. Any hyperplane that contains just 
this group of vectors, therefore, may be rotated without loss of this group of 
vectors and may be made to contain one or more vectors not contained in 
the given (r — 2)-dimensional space. This step depends on the existence of 
vectors not contained in the (r — 2)-dimensional space, but such vectors 
must exist for the common-factor space to be of r dimensions. Thus, the 
vector mass of the hyperplane can be increased before any decrease occurs, 
and the original position of the hyperplane did not possess a maximum vector 
mass. This argument can be extended to vector groups contained in spaces 
of (r — 8) or fewer dimensions. In consequence, a maximum vector mass 
occurs only when the vectors contained in the hyperplane are not contained 
also in a space of (r — 2) or fewer dimensions; that is, the vectors contained 
in such a hyperplane must span a space of (r — 1) dimensions. 

The simple structure is defined in step six as being constituted by r 
hyperplanes, which is the dimensionality of the common-factor space (require- 
ment three). No limitations are placed as to oblique or orthogonal factors 
or as to complexity of a minority of the tests (requirements four and five). 
A defined limit for projections of vectors to be contained in the hyperplane 
is indicated in our definitions one and two (requirement six). The linear 
constellations are objectively defined by maximum vector mass (requirement 
seven). This definition is unbiased since the marginal space of definition one 
is appended equally to both sides of the hyperplane (requirement eight). 

It is hoped that one could derive a statistical test such as is indicated in 
requirement nine. Such a development would make a definite contribution 
to the field of factor analysis. At present, however, this requirement for a 
satisfactory criterion of simple structure has not been satisfied. 


Computing Procedure for Linear Constellations 


An automatic method for searching for linear constellations, as per 
requirement ten, has been developed and tried out. The labor of computa- 
tions is quite great, but within bounds for automatic computing machinery. 
One trial has involved a run on an IBM Card Programmed Calculator. In 
addition a careful check has been made in detail on the feasibility of per- 
forming the computations on the IBM Type 701 Electronic Computer. This 
machine could perform the required computations on an automatic basis 
within feasible time, such as 10 minutes for 50 variables in 10 dimensions 
for each linear constellation. 

It is of interest that the method finally adopted as feasible is a combina- 
tion of two methods neither of which is feasible. The first of these methods 
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might be termed a direction survey method because it involved setting up 
a network of directions as trial normals to hyperplanes, computing the pro- 
jections in each of these directions, and then determining the vector masses 
by counts of projections less in absolute value than some defined limit. 
Directions with maximum vector masses would be selected as normals to 
the spaces of linear constellations. Except in limited cases when the dimen- 
sionality of the space to be surveyed is small, the number of directions in 
even very rough networks becomes very great and this method is not feasible. 

The second method involved various combinations of vectors as trial 
sub-groups. For each sub-group a direction could be determined such that 
the sum of squares of projections was a minimum. The largest sub-groups 
were selected which satisfied a condition that all members of each sub-group 
had projections less in absolute value than some limit on the direction with 
minimum sum of squares of projections for the sub-group. Because of the 
large number of combinations of variables to be considered for any study 
this method is not feasible. 

Following is an outline of the computations for the combined method. 
These computations will be illustrated with material from a small study 
published by Thurstone (11, p. 167), who applied the centroid method to 
a table of intercorrelations published by Brigham (1, p. 275). There are 
fifteen tests and three dimensions. The reference factor matrix is given in 
Table 1. A series of successive approximation cycles are employed for each 
linear constellation. The outline of computations covers one of the cycles. 


TABLE 2 


Computations of Two Smallest Principal Axes 


for an Initial Sub-group of Tests 
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(Projections of All Tes®s 
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Step 1: List a matrix F, for a selected sub-group of tests (see Table 2). 
For the first cycle the sub-group might be taken as those tests that have 
low correlations with some particular test. In experimental applications 
of this method, initial sub-groups were usually taken to contain approxi- 
mately half of the tests in the battery. It was found that each of the linear 
constellations resulted from several different initial sub-groups. Enough 
different initial sub-groups were used for the study employed in the example 
to be able to find three distinct linear constellations. Two points of general 
concern are the recognition of duplicating results and being able to find all 
existing linear constellations. Any duplication can be readily detected by 
comparisons of the solutions and may be eliminated by discarding results 
from one or more initial sub-groups. The problem of selection of sub-groups 
so as to be able to find all linear constellations is much more difficult. After a 
number of constellations are found, a vector might be set orthogonal to them 
and tests selected that have low projections on this vector. Another possi- 
bility is to first employ a method such as Carroll’s (2), or Saunders’ (9, 10) 
and to establish initial sub-groups of tests with low projections on each of the 
factors so determined. 

The initial sub-group in the example contains tests 3, 4, and 1. For the 
second and subsequent cycles the sub-groups are given by the preceding cycle. 

Step 2: Compute the matrix P, (see Table 2). 


P, = FF, . (3) 


Step 8: Compute the two smallest characteristic vectors of P, (see 
Table 2). These are the characteristic vectors corresponding to the two 
smallest characteristic roots of P, . The smallest vector is C; and the next 
to smallest vector is C, . Each of these vectors is to be a unit vector (have 
sum of squares of entries equal to unity). The matrix containing these two 
vectors is labeled A in Table 2. 


Step 4: Compute the matrix projections, V, of all the tests on the two 
smallest characteristic vectors (see Table 2). 


V aaa FA. (4) 


Step 5: Survey the space of the two smallest characteristic vectors for 
the radial band of specified width which includes the largest number of test 
vectors. The concept involved is illustrated in Figure 2. A plot between 
projections of the tests on C, and C, is shown on the left. The dots for our 
trial sub-group of tests 3, 4, and 1 are located near the origin. Centered on 
C, and indicated by short lines outside the circle are eleven directions sepa- 
rated by 9°. The line with an arrow is pointing in the direction of —36°. 
Orthogonal to this trial normal is a line for the tentative linear subspace 
and two limit lines. The trial normal was also placed in each of the other 
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Figure 2 


ten selected directions. The short lines inside the circle indicate the corre- 
sponding locations of the linear subspace. For each of the set of directions in 
this survey, a count was made of the number of points between the corre- 
sponding limit lines. For the direction in which the lines are drawn, ten of 
the dots lie in the space between the two limits. This would also be true for 
the trial normal placed at —45°. All other nine directions have fewer points 
in the space between the limits. The ten tests for the dots lying between the 
limit lines were selected for the next sub-group for the next cycle. 

In practice, the plots in Figure 2 would not be made since the operations 
can be performed by computing steps illustrated in Table 3 and outlined 
below: 


a. Define a transformation matrix U for the set of survey vectors to be employed. 
This matrix will contain the direction cosines of the survey vectors in terms of C; and C;. 
Two such matrices are given in Table 5, a coarse survey set with 9° steps and a fine survey 
set with 3° steps. The coarse survey set was used in Table 3. 

b. Find the projections of all tests on each of the survey vectors. These projections 
are contained in the matrix V, of Table 3: 

V, = VU. (5) 
In this table, the test numbers for the sub-group of tests are double-starred. 

c. Establish limits for projections to be considered as negligible and count the number 
of projections in each column of V, within these limits. In the survey given in Table 3, 
limits of .15 and —.15 were used. All projections within these limits are starred, and the 
number of such projections in each column is given at the bottom of the table. 

d. Choose the column of projections in V, with the largest number of negligible 
projections. In case of a tie in this count between two columns, choose the column for the 
smallest angular deviation from C, . In the example in Table 3, both columns —45° and 
—36° have counts of ten negligible projections. According to our rule to choose the column 
with the smallest angular deviation from C, we chose the —36° column. A possible minor 
problem that may arise is when there is a tie between a column with a positive angular 
deviation from C; and a column with an equal negative angular deviation from C; . In 
this case, an arbitrary decision might be made to choose the column with the positive 


angular deviation from C; . 
e. Select the tests with negligible projections on the chosen survey vector of step d 
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tests is not altered by a cycle of computations with a coarse survey, a finer 
survey may be employed. This finer survey would involve smaller angular 
steps for the survey vectors and narrower limits for negligible projections. 
Such a fine survey is illustrated at the right of Figure 2 for the illustrative 
problem and is given in Table 4. Three-degree steps were used in the second 
U matrix of Table 5, and limits of .10 and —.10 were used. In this ‘case 
the sub-group for the cycle was composed of the tests indicated in Table 3 
for the first cycle. These test numbers are double starred in Table 4. A series 
of fine surveys might be required before there is no change in the sub-group. 
When there is no change in the sub-group as illustrated in Table 4 (the 0° 
is the chosen column), the smallest characteristic vector, C, , is the normal 
to the desired hyperplane of the linear constellation, or factor. 

This method has been tried on the illustrative example to determine 
three linear constellations by starting from different trial subgroups. These 
trial sub-groups were determined in this case as variables which had low 
correlations with selected variables. An alternative approach would be to 
apply one of the approximate solutions such as Carroll’s (2) or Saunders’ 
(9) and to pick variables with low projections on the resulting factors. In any 
case before the computations are initiated by the present method it is neces- 
sary to select a number of initial trial sub-groups and to define the two limits 
to be used in the coarse and fine surveys. Otherwise, the computations are 
completely automatic until a stable solution is obtained for each initial 
sub-group. At the end it will be necessary to compare the results from the 
several initial sub-groups and eliminate any duplications. In case the number 
of linear constellations discovered is less than the number of dimensions in 
the common-factor space, new initial sub-groups might be tried. Thus, this 
computing procedure is not so sure to find all of the linear constellations that 
are indicated in the definitions and may not satisfy our third requirement. 
It should yield satisfactory results, however, for those well-designed studies 
in which the vectors are concentrated along all hyperplanes. 
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Reference is made to Neyman’s study of F-test bias for the randomized 
blocks and Latin square designs employed in agriculture, and some aecount 
is given of later statistical developments which sprang from his work—in 
particular, the classification of model-types and the technique of variance 
component analysis. It is claimed that there is a need to carry out an exami- 
nation of F-test bias for experimental designs in education and psychology 
which will utilize the method and, where appropriate, the known results 
of this new branch of variance analysis. In the present paper, such an investi- 
gation is carried out for designs which may be regarded as derivatives of the 
agricultural randomized blocks design. In a paper to follow, a similar investi- 
gation will be carried out for experimental designs of the Latin square type. 


I. Introduction 


F-test bias may be said to exist for a given experimental situation if, 
when the null hypothesis is valid, frequent replication of the experiment 
provides a distribution of F-values which does not conform in some way 
(within the limits of sampling error) to the corresponding theoretical F-distri- 
bution. When bias exists, it is important for the investigator to know whether 
the F-test (the null hypothesis being valid) gives a larger or smaller proportion 
of significant F-ratios than is warranted by the theoretical distribution. 

The possibility of F-test bias for certain experimental designs first 
became a topic of major statistical interest with Neyman’s paper (14) in 
1935. Neyman confined his inquiry to the randomized blocks and Latin 
square designs, which Fisher had developed; these designs had become the 
mainstay of agricultural experimentation. In both cases, he pointed out 
that ‘the conditions under which the application of the z-distribution is 
legitimate are not strictly satisfied’? and went on to show that ‘‘in the case 
of the randomized blocks the position is somewhat more favorable to the 
z-test, while in the case of the Latin square this test seems to be biased, 
showing the tendency to discover differentiation when it does not exist.” 

Neyman’s conclusions met at first with considerable opposition, but as 
Kendall (10, p. 214) points out, the controversy arose mainly from a failure 
to realize that Neyman was dealing with a different hypothesis from that 
usually tested. Thus, Fisher was concerned with the hypothesis that for 
each plot in the experimental field the treatments had the same effect. Ney- 
man, on the other hand, stressed the possibility of interactions between 
plots and treatments and considered the more general hypothesis that the 
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mean effects of treatments over all plots involved in the experiment were 
the same. In 1937, Welch (20) clearly distinguished between the two hy- 
potheses and went on to show that the z-distribution furnished an approxi- 
mate test of the Fisher hypothesis both for the randomized blocks and Latin 
square designs. His findings did not, of course, invalidate in any way Ney- 
man’s analysis. 

With regard to the validity of Neyman’s analysis, it might be pointed 
out that while Neyman insists that the correction for fertility of a plot may 
vary from treatment to treatment, he regards the fertility corrections for 
blocks (in the case of randomized blocks) and for rows and columns (in the 
case of the Latin square) as being the same for all treatments. This assumption 
does not appear justifiable and, if not made, Neyman’s results might be modi- 
fied considerably. 

Important as Neyman’s investigation was for the randomized blocks 
and Latin square techniques, later years showed that his work was to exert 
a more widespread influence. Not only did he provide a method of analysis 
for detecting bias in special cases, but he aroused interest in the problem of 
bias generally. In addition, it was quickly realized that his method of analysis 
could also be employed to find estimates for the components of variance in 
any given experimental set-up. There arose a new branch of variance theory 
known generally as variance component analysis [cf. Crump (5)]. Further, 
the new approach made statisticians much more cognizant of the types of 
problem with which they had to deal: attention became focused on the 
types of mathematical model which they applied to different situations, 
and which formed the basis of their statistical analyses [cf. Eisenhart (8) 
and Crump (5)]. 

When we turn to consider the field of educational and psychological 
research it would appear that the randomized blocks and Latin square 
techniques were absorbed into this field without any noticeable recognition 
of the possible relevance of Neyman’s findings. Recently, however, McNemar 
(13) has pointed out to users of the Latin square in psychology that they 
have ignored the fundamental assumption that all interactions are zero; 
and after stating, without giving or quoting any analysis in support, that 
failure to satisfy this assumption will lead to too many significant F’s, he 
concludes that the Latin square technique is seldom appropriate and that 
‘it is defensible only in those rare cases where one has sound a priori reasons 
for believing that the interactions are zero.”’ Also it would be true to say 
that little reference, if any, has been made to the results of the other investi- 
gators who have continued the work that Neyman began. Two reasons 
might be offered in explanation. First, Neyman and many of the others 
were concerned with agricultural research and, consequently, were dealing 
with experimental situations which do not normally exist in education and 
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psychology. Secondly, many of the articles are of too recent origin for their 
results to appear to any great extent in the textbooks and research publica- 
tions belonging to the latter field. 

There is obviously a need to carry out an examination of F-test bias 
for experimental designs employed in education and psychology. Some 
such research has already been reported but it requires to be supplemented. 
The method and, where appropriate, the known results of variance component 
analysis should be utilized. In the present paper such an investigation is 
carried out for designs which may be regarded as derivatives of the agri- 
cultural randomized blocks design. In a second paper, the same will be done 
for those designs of which the agricultural Latin square is the prototype. 


II. Method 


For a valid (i.e., unbiased) F-test, the two variances involved in the 
F-ratio must be independent unbiased estimates—based on the stated numbers 
of degrees of freedom—of the same normal population variance. Test bias 
arises when the variances of the F-test fail to satisfy this set of conditions 
in one or more respects. It follows that, in order to detect bias, it is sufficient 
to examine the data—by simple inspection or by statistical analysis—for any 
failure to comply with the conditions of normality, homogeneity of variance, 
independence of estimates, etc. 

It is not, however, sufficient to know that bias exists. An investigator 
also wants to know (a) the direction of the bias and (b) its magnitude; or, 
at least, he wants some indication of the answer to both these questions. 
For convenience, we will define an F-test to be positively or negatively 
biased, if, in the case where the null hypothesis being tested is correct, the 
test produces a larger or smaller proportion, respectively, of significant F-ratios 
than is warranted by the F-distribution. 

In this paper considerable use will be made of Neyman’s procedure 
(i.e., variance component analysis) as a method of detecting bias and of 
indicating its direction and magnitude. (The other and perhaps more common 
use of this form of analysis to obtain estimates of variance components will 
be involved only incidentally.) The method consists simply of taking the 
mathematical model which applies to the experimental situation and deriving 
analytically the expected values of the variances involved in the F-test. 
Then, in the case where the null hypothesis holds, the expected value of the 
“treatments” variance will be equal in magnitude to that of the “error” 
variance if no bias is present. When the two expected values are unequal, 
positive or negative bias is suggested according as the first variance is greater 
or less than the second. Also some measure of the magnitude of the bias is 
provided by the amount the ratio of the two expected values differs from 
unity. 
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For ease of exposition, we shall refer to this ratio as the B-ratio. Thus 
positive or negative bias is suggested by B-ratios greater or less than unity, 
respectively. 

The method has several limitations: 

(t) A B-ratio of unity is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
zero bias (the empirical F-distribution may have the same mean as the 
theoretical F-distribution but may differ from the latter in respect of standard 
deviation or any other moment). Consequently, it frequently happens that 
bias is present although the B-ratio is unity. Several instances of this appear 
in the present study. 

(77) As might be expected from (7), the value of the B-ratio is by no 
means always a certain criterion of the direction of bias; but it is probably 
true to say that it gives a correct indication of bias direction for most types 
of analyses where its value is other than unity. 

(717) In the same way, the deviation of the B-ratio from unity is only a 
very rough indication of the magnitude of bias. Obviously account must 
also be taken of the numbers of degrees of freedom involved in the F-test. 
A very tentative procedure for doing this will be suggested later. 

Where Nevman’s procedure is inadequate, other methods of bias analysis 
are required, and if these, because of the mathematical difficulty, are not 
easv to devise, empirical methods must be adopted. No such empirical 
studies are attempted in this paper, but reference is made to one or two 
studies of this type. 


III. Models 


All the models involved in this paper are linear models applying to a 
two-way classification. It may be helpful to the reader if, before proceeding 
to the main discussion, he is given an account of some of the models of this 
type to pe found in the literature and is shown how the models of the present 
paper are related to them. 

Eisenhart (8) distinguishes three types of models. In describing these 
we shal! follow Crump (5) and adopt a broader interpretation than that 
chosen by Eisenhart. 


Model I (Fixed variate model) 


This may be written 


ileal tel P| 
| 

Xero = Mt A, tB, + Lee t era Ss =1,°-°-, qf, (1) 
lis bE, >** 8 


r 


where X,,, represents the ¢th observation in the subclass (r, s), is the general 
mean, A, and B, are the main effects for the corresponding column and row, 
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respectively, J,, denotes the interaction effect for the rth column and sth 
row, and e,,, is the random error for the observation. 

The population of A’s, B’s and /’s are all finite (of zero mean) and 
are exhausted in the given p X q classification, but the population of e’s is 
continuous with a normal probability distribution of variance o,’. 

The expected values of the mean squares involved in the analysis of 
variance of the data are as follows: 











d. f. Expected Value of Mean Square 
Columns p-1 a2 + qn >, A?/(p — 1) 
Rows q-1 a. + pn >. B2/(q — 1) 
Interaction (p — 1) @ -— 1) a2 +n dy dos 1?/(p — 1) (qq -— VD 
Residual pq(n — 1) Ger 
It will be seen that the null hypotheses (7) A, = 0 (r = 1, --: , p), 


(72) B, = 0 (s = i, ee >; (272) Pv = 0 (r = l, e*. eS Oe i, ac »q) 
are tested by examining the significance of the F-ratios of columns, rows, 
and interaction, respectively, with respect to residual. Normally when inter- 
action is significant, the investigator is not interested in making the test for 
columns and rows although there is no theoretical objection to his doing so. 
(Eisenhart actually restricts Model I to the case of zero interaction by making 
his second assumption of additivity). 


Model IT (Random variate model) 


This may be written 


se Sea 
, = up + a, + B, + Nrs + Eret a = Ls alas +dfs (2) 
lt= Cane 


where the terms may be described as for the corresponding members of 
Model I but, in this case, the p a-values, q 6-values and pq n-values are 
random samples from normal distributions of zero mean and of variance 
O4 , 9%, and o,’, respectively. 

The expected values for the mean squares in the variance analysis are: 








1 Fa Expected Value of Mean Square 
Columns p—1l o2 + no,? + ng o,? 
Rows q-1 o.? + no,? + np og? 
Interaction (p — 1) q@ - 1) a? + ne, 


Residual pq(n — 1) o,? 
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The null hypothesis c,? = 0 is tested by testing interaction against 
residual. The hypotheses o,” = 0, os = 0 are tested by testing columns 
and rows respectively against interaction or, where it is known a priort that 
interaction is zero, against total residual of (pgn — p — q + 1) d. f. (It will 
be seen from the table that when oc,” = 0, columns and rows can be tested 
against either interaction or residual. The latter provides the more precise 
test but a further increase in precision is obtained if the sums of squares for 
interaction and residual are combined to form an estimate of o,”’ based on 
(pqn — p — q + 1) d. f. and the tests of columns and rows made against this 


total residual). 


Mixed Model 


This takes the form 


eo = B ae A, + B, + Nrs + €rst 


\s= ; 


- 1, +: Dp | 
) it (3) 


b, oes 
t=1,-:: 


~ 


»n 


where the population of A-values is finite (of size p) but the 8- and n-values 
are random samples from infinite populations. The expected values of the 
mean squares now read: 








d. f. Expected Value of Mean Square 
Columns p—1 o.? + no,? + ng >, A?/(p — 1) 
Rows q-1 o.? + no,? + np of? 
Interaction (p — 1) q — 1) o, + ne," 
Residual pq(n — 1) o.2 





Tests of hypotheses are made as for Model ITI. 

Useful as the above classification is, it fails to cover many of the cases 
which occur in practice. Thus, the models of Fisher and Neyman for the 
agricultural randomized blocks design belong to quite a distinct class. A 
more extensive classification has been proposed by Tukey [cf. Crump (5)]. 


In the present paper, the models studied may be regarded as modified 
versions of Eisenhart’s Mixed Model: there is only one exception, which is 
a special case of Model I. 

The basic equation for these modified versions may be written 


r=l,-+,p 
Xero = Bt A, HB, H te H Ere H Eret ey L, *** 9@ = (4) 


it Li Fe Mie 


ll 
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The main difference between this and Eisenhart’s Mixed Model is the addi- 
tional random error term é,, common to all observations in the subclass 
(r, s). As will be seen later, this term differs from the 7-term in that the 
¢-values are usually regarded as independent (uncorrelated) while the y-values 
may be correlated and, what is more, show heterogeneity of correlation 


(between columns). 
The next section, dealing with the investigation of bias for these models, 


falls conveniently into three parts: 


1. Equal numbers in subclasses, i.e., n,, = const. = n, say. 
2. Numbers in subclasses unequal but proportional, i.e., n,, = Na,b, 
where N is total number of cases sampled and a, , --- , a, and b,, --- , b, 


are the proportions of cases in columns and rows, respectively (>>, a, = 1 = 
dae MY 

3. Numbers in subclasses unequal and disproportionate. 
Types of bias common to all three cases are discussed in the first part. 


IV. Investigation and Results 


1. Equal Numbers in Subclasses (n,, = n) 


It will make the discussion more concrete and less theoretical if we 
speak in terms of a methods experiment replicated in a random sample of 
schools. Lindquist (12) gives an excellent account of the experimental design 
and statistical analysis required for this type of experiment. The main F-test 
in the analysis is that of the methods variance against the interaction variance. 
The hypothesis tested is that the methods have the same mean effect over 
the total population of schools. 

The interaction term of the analysis not only contains sampling error 
(measured by the variance within classes) but it may, and usually does, 
contain two other elements: 

(7) real interaction between methods and schools; 

(iz) group errors, i.e., errors which apply to the experimental groups as 
wholes and which are produced by factors other than method and school 
differences, e.g., teacher differences. 

It will be seen that the model for this type of design is a version of the 
special mixed model mentioned at the end of the last section, namely, 


r=1,---,p| 
Xras = BH A, HB, H ttre 4 bee H Eee ee (5) 
l¢ = l,-- mn 


where u is the general mean and the A, 8, n, ¢ and e represent the effects due 
to methods, schools, interaction, group error, and sampling error, respectively, 
As usual >>?., A, = 0. &, and ¢,,, are random, the parent populations 
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being assumed to be normal, of zero mean and of variance o,” and o,’, respec- 
tively. 8, is usually defined so that (u + 8,) is the mean for the sth school 
over the p methods (and the total population of & and e-values). But it 
might be more instructive if we here take (u + 8,) to be the mean of the 
sth school over a population of methods which includes the p methods under 
consideration. The parent population of 6-values will be assumed to be infinite 
and of variance os (the mean of course is zero). 

Since some of the methods within the total population of methods will 
normally resemble one another more than they do the others, the interaction 
terms for these methods (assuming there is real interaction between methods 
and schools) will be more highly correlated with one another than with the 
other n-terms. We shall now assume that for our p methods (and the total 
population of schools) the n-terms are equally correlated, with correlation p; 
we shall also assume that they are normally distributed with the same vari- 
ance a, for each method. The population mean will in each case be zero. 

With this definition of our model the expected values of the mean squares 
for the analysis of variance are as in Table 1. For the benefit of the reader 


TABLE 1 











Variance d. f. Expected Value of Mean Square 








Methods p-1 o.? + nfo,2(1 — p) + o¢?] + nq : a A,?/(p — 1) 
Schools qg-1 o.? + nlo,2(1 — p) + o¢? + ppo,?] + npog* 
Methods X Schools (p — 1) (¢ — 1) 6.2 + nlo,?(1 — p) + a?) 

2 


Within Classes pq(n — 1) o 








who is doubtful of the procedure for obtaining such a table, the derivation of 
the expected value of the mean square for methods is reproduced here. 
The sum of squares between methods is given by 


> % qnM,” — 


; pqn 


or more conveniently by 


(>> qnM,)’ Y= 1,---,p), (6) 


“> (M.-M)? (k,l =1,--:,p), (7) 


P k«i 
where 


l ; I ’ vs ere 
M,—- M, = > Be Sas — qn ¥ ae \s ‘ 4 


vi i oe 


] 
(A, — A,) tr q > 2 [(nes = Ns) + (fxs es £,,)] (8) 


1 
+ qn > > (€xse _— €1st)- 
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Substituting in (7), squaring out and taking the expected value of the resultant 
expression, we obtain 


. o {as - Ay? +7 [o%( me +oelt 203} a en ee 


k<l 


which reduces to 


qn 3) A,’ + nlp — 1)[o, (1 — p) +o] + — Io’. (9) 


The required result follows. 

If, instead of the above definition of 8, , we define 8, to be such that 
(u + 8,) is the mean of the sth school over the p methods only, then 
>>. te = 0 (as in the case of Model I). It is easy to show that p will now 
have the value — 1/(p — 1). [If we substitute this value for p in Table 1, the 
expected value for the schools variance becomes (o,” + no,” + npos’), which 
does not contain o,’—a result which is obvious from the definition of 8, now 
being assumed.] It might be argued that the correlation p is an artifact, 
since its value depends on the way the 6-values are defined and p can thus be 
made to have almost any value we please. But the reader should note that 
correlations in the variance component analysis cannot be avoided when 
there is heterogeneity of correlation between methods [case (c) below]. 

We will now consider three possible sources of bias for the methods v. 
interaction F-test. [Bias arising from non-normality in the data will not be 
considered in the present paper. Much work has been done in this field and, 
while most of it has been concerned with the simpler applications of the 
analysis of variance and not with more complex analyses such as may oecur 
in education, it is probably true to say that these findings have general 
application.] An application of Neyman’s technique to the modified form 
of the basic model for each of the three cases is useless, since the B-ratio is 
found to be unity. The results are not reproduced here. It is possible, however, 
to make some fairly definite pronouncements on the bias involved in each case. 


Case (a). Heterogeneity of variance within classes (from school to school) 


As a result of an empirical study, Lindquist and Godard (12, pp. 139-144) 
concluded that this type of heterogeneity “will not seriously affect the validity 
of the test of significance of methods differences based on the ratio of the 
M and M X S variance.” A corollary to this result is that heterogeneity of 
group errors from school to school will not seriously bias the F-test. 


Case (b). Heterogeneity of variance within methods 


This type of heterogeneity may arise in two ways: either (7) the variance 
within classes may vary from method to method; or (77) the variance due to 
“real’’ interaction may vary from method to method. 
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It seems unlikely, as Lindquist remarks (12, p. 144), that the methods 
would produce sufficiently large differences in variability to disturb the 
F-test seriously. But, where this did happen, the following remarks about 
bias might be made: 

(t) No bias results from this type of heterogeneity when only two 
methods are involved. This can easily be established analytically. 

(77) With more than two methods, the bias is likely to be positive. 
It is known that when a ¢-test is applied to two random groups of the same 
size, heterogeneity of variance causes the test to be positively biased (7, 
p. 170). There is no contradiction between this result and that stated in the 
previous paragraph. Heterogeneity of variance produces bias in the ¢-test 
when applied to random groups but not when applied to matched groups. 
The latter case corresponds to the replicated experiment with two methods. 

It is very likely that the same holds for the F-test when applied to more 
than two heterogeneous groups; and, if so, it would also apply to the 
(M v. M X S)-test (when more than two methods are involved). A considera- 
tion of special cases adds support to this conclusion. 

A discussion of this type of bias for a similar situation in agricultural 
research is to be found in Cochran and Cox (4, pp. 396-398). A more general 
discussion of the problem is to be found in Cochran (2). As a possible method 
of dealing with heterogeneity of variance, Cochran suggests the separation 
of the methods comparisons into single comparisons and the computation 
of separate error terms for each. It is better, however, if such a solution 
is found to be unnecessary (involving as it does a considerable loss in degrees 


of freedom). 


Case (c). Heterogeneity of correlation between class means (within methods) 


The point to be noted here is that some methods may be more alike 
than others, and, consequently, their interaction effects (with schools) will 
be more closely related with one another than with those for the other 
methods—thus producing heterogeneity of correlation between the class 
means within methods. 

The type of bias present can be easily demonstrated with fictitious data 
for a highly theoretical case. (The example which follows probably affords 
a better understanding of the way in which the bias operates than is to be 
gained by any lengthy analysis). 

Consider an experiment involving two methods, A and B, and seven 
schools. Let the means of the experimental groups be as follows: 


Schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





Method A 39 55 45 47 46 40 51 
Method B 38 40 46 40 38 43 42 
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Then, with equal numbers in the experimental groups, the methods 
and interaction components of the variance analysis read: 








asf. Sum of Squares Variance F-ratio 
Methods 1 87.5 87.5 4.375 
Methods X Schools 6 120 20 j 





The F-ratio is not significant (for 1 and 6 d. f., F = 5.99 at the 5 per cent 
level of significance). 

Now suppose that a third method, C, had been incorporated in the 
experiment and let us take the extreme case of C' being identical with B. 
Also, let us imagine, to present the argument in its simplest form, that in 
this experiment there is no sampling error and that the interaction term 
consists only of real interaction. Then the means for the school groups sub- 
jected to method C will be the same as those for the groups undergoing 
method B. An analysis of variance for the three methods will therefore still 
give the same value for the F-ratio; but now with 2 and 12 d. f., significance is 
obtained at the 5 per cent level (F = 3.88). 

We might consider what would happen with further replication of 
method B. Thus, with four replications, significance can be obtained at the 
1 per cent level (F = 4.22 for 4 and 24 d. f.). Obviously, with the given form 
of analysis, the replication process increases the number of degrees of freedom 
without producing any real increase in the precision of the comparison of 
the methods. With a separation of the methods comparisons, such as Cochran 
suggests (see above), the spurious effect can be avoided. 

The fact that methods are never identical and that sampling and other 
errors are always present does, of course, considerably reduce the amount 
of bias of this type which can occur. It is very probable that in most practical 
cases it is not serious. The use of covariance analysis or any other technique 
which improves precision by reducing random error will, of course, increase 
the importance of real interaction and so the type of bias under discussion. 
Covariance, etc., will also increase the effect of bias resulting from hetero- 
geneity of variance of “real’’ interaction [see case (b) above]. 

Before concluding this section, two matters may be mentioned which 
are not irrelevant to the above discussion: 

(¢) As several writers have pointed out [e.g., Lindquist (12, p. 98); Webb 
and Lemmon (19)], similarities between methods may also operate in an 
F-test to mask other significant methods differences present, [i.e., speaking 
more technically, such similarities reduce the power of the F-test, cf. John- 
son (9)]. Diamond (6) contends that the effect is normally small. It will be 
seen that, in the case of replicated methods experiment, both masking and 
case (c) bias may be present; it will also be seen that they are in opposition to 
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each other. Which predominates would depend on the relative importance 
of real interaction and random error. 

(iz). It is to be observed that the analysis of variance of repeated measure- 
ments for a group of individuals is similar in form to that for the replicated 
methods experiment. /ndividuals correspond to schools and the sets of measure- 
ments (or trials) correspond to methods. Also the main F-test is trials v. inter- 
action (individuals X trials) corresponding to the (M v. M X S)-test of the 
methods experiment. 

It follows that a somewhat similar discussion of bias is involved. Case (a) 
does not arise but cases (b) and (c) are applicable. 

It is very likely that the bias arising from heterogeneity of correlation 
between interaction effects can be more serious in the repeated measurements 
analysis than in the other. Since the sets of measurements must succeed 
each other in time, this is bound to result in greater correlation between 
sets of measurements coming close together than those further apart; the 
heterogeneity of correlation will increase the greater the intervals of time 
between the measurements. Lindquist (11) covers himself on this point 
when he states that his treatment of the analysis depends on the assumptions 
that all individual regression lines are linear and parallel and that deviations 
from individual regression are normally distributed and of equal variance 
for all subjects. He regards Alexander’s tests (1) as superior in that they 
provide for the possibility of individual differences in regression. Certainly 
Alexander’s method of analysis is able to reveal any heterogeneity of individual 
regression which may be present. But Lindquist does not make the obvious 
point that, as a result of this heterogeneity, Alexander can only apply his 
F-tests to study trend for the group he was considering and not for the larger 
population with which Lindquist was concerned. There would appear to be 
two alternatives: either (a) to apply Alexander’s method and so make a 
study of trend for the group only; or (b) to apply the simpler method of 
Lindquist to obtain a generalized result with the knowledge that, in certain 
cases, the result may be seriously biased. 


2. Proportionate Numbers in Subclasses (n,, = Na,b,) 


It is generally accepted that difficulties in the application of the analysis 
of variance arise only with disproportionate numbers in the subclasses (the 
nonorthogonal case) and that proportionate numbers involve no more than 
slight computational changes of the procedure for equal numbers per subclass. 
This point of view is quite legitimate in the case where the hypothesis being 
tested has reference only to the rows and columns—whatever they represent— 
involved in the experiment (Eisenhart’s Model I falls into this category). 
But it is inaccurate in the type of experiment—common in education—where 
the object is a generalized result which applies to a larger population (i.e., 
where Eisenhart’s Mixed Model or a similar model-type applies). Where the 
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interaction variance has other components of variance besides that due to 
the variance within subclasses, proportionate numbers in the subclasses 
will introduce bias into the F-test of treatments against interaction. 

This type of bias would appear to have been discovered first by Smith 
(15), who gives the results of a variance component analysis of Eisenhart’s 
Model II with proportionate numbers in the subclasses. Concerned as we 
are here with experimental designs common in education, it will be more 
instructive if we consider the results for the special mixed model which 
underlies the methods experiment replicated over a number of schools. 

The model is 


ea l,++- 2 
} = + A, + B, + Nrs + &,. + Cras = F sii »q ’ (10) 
le=1,-+-,n,, 


where the symbols have the same meaning as in subsection 1, but now, with 
proportionate numbers in the subclasses, n,, can be written as Na,b, , where 
N is the total number of cases and the a’s and b’s represent the proportions 
of cases corresponding to columns (methods) and rows (schools), respectively, 
(>.,a,=1= >, ),). 

Since we have already dealt with the problem of heterogeneity of vari- 
ance and correlation in the previous subsection, we shall assume homogeneity 
of variance and correlation for the present version of our model. The results 
of a variance component analysis are then as shown in Table 2. 

Applying the null hypothesis, namely, 


A, = A, (k,l =1,--+ ,p), (11) 

we obtain for the B-ratio of the (M v. M X S)-test the expression 
N(L— Qi a,’)( 2 dS? + (p — Noe 

NG = Land = VHF FO — Va dor’ 





(q (12) 


where 
S* = [o,'(1 — p) + o%’]. (13) 


Subtracting the denominator from the numerator of this expression we 
obtain the quantity 


Nl — 2 a, )S'[(q -— 1) 2b? -Aa - ¥ 6, 
= Ni is = a, )S'[ >> (b, ae b,)”] (u, - 1, roar q); 


(14) 


which is positive except for the case in which the 6’s are all equal (when it 
becomes zero). 
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An immediate conclusion to be drawn is that inequalities among the 
b proportions (i.e., the proportions for schools) introduce bias into the F-test. 
Also from the fact that the B-ratio is greater than unity, it is likely that the 
bias is positive (special cases confirm this). 

Having discovered this bias, we must ask: how does it arise? It is obviously 
due to the fact that the use of unequal proportions of pupils results in unequal 
weighting of the 7- and &terms when, of course, they should receive the same 
weighting. Also, for the same reason, inequalities among the a’s must also 
produce bias although no indication of this is given by a consideration of the 
B-ratio alone. (It will be seen in fact that this effect is equivalent to that of 
heterogeneity of variance within methods). 

How serious may the bias be? It will first be noted that, unlike the bias 
discussed in case (c) of subsection 1, the type of bias with which we are 
concerned here involves both the n- and é-terms which, together, are seldom 
negligible relative to the sampling error term (their relative effect will norm- 
ally be increased by the use of covariance or a similar technique). Therefore, 
with large inequalities, the bias may be far from negligible. 

An indication of the magnitude of the bias for unequal b proportions is 
the amount the B-ratio exceeds unity. This quantity can always be estimated 
for any practical case. To illustrate we shall use the data given by Lindquist 
in one of his examples (12, p. 120 et seq.). 


N=40 p=4 q=5 








10 30 19 35 13 
b SS = b Ss ea b. ga —_—]e b rept 4 b a eS 
110’ - te’ ‘ 110’ . 110’ . 110 
The analysis of variance reads: 
d. f. Sum of Squares Variance 
Methods 3 _ 988.6 329.5 
Schools 4 1748.3 437.1 
Methods X Schools 12 172.8 14.4 
Within Classes 420 2981.5 7.4 








The entries in the last column may be taken as estimates of the corresponding 
expressions in the last column of Table 1. Thus, by simple arithmetic we 
obtain the following estimates: 


o, = 7.1; S’? = [¢,°(1 — p) + o,’] = .352; 


a. + a (’— di a,’)(do b,’)S’ = 16.6 
16.6 


B-ratio = = 1.15. 


YY 
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Note that for the given values of the b’s, the value of the B-ratio cannot 
exceed 1.3, the value of (q¢q — 1) pee b,’/(1 — >, b,”). 

However, the deviation of the B-ratio from unity is not in itself a good 
measure of the magnitude of bias. Allowance must be made for the numbers 
of degrees of freedom involved in the F-test. The greater the numbers of 
degrees of freedom, the more important a given deviation becomes and vice 
versa. 

It is now tentatively suggested that in all applications of the B-ratio 
technique, the magnitude of bias is best measured by the expression 


(15) 


where F’,, and F’;”, represent the values of F at the 1 per cent and 5 per cent 
levels of significance for the given numbers of degrees of freedom. It might 
then be established empirically, for any given design or model, how great 
the value of this expression must be before the bias becomes serious. 

For the type of model discussed in this subsection, the bias due to 
inequalities among the b proportions can to some extent be overcome by 
testing methods not against the interaction variance provided by the straight- 
forward analysis of variance but against the estimate of the expected value 
of the methods variance on the null hypothesis (i.e., for the given numerical 
example, against 16.6 instead of 14.4). [For a fuller account see Smith (15) 
and Cochran (3).]. 


3. Unequal (Disproportionate) Numbers in Subclasses 


The literature on exact procedures for analyzing data of this type is 
now considerable. Tsao’s paper (18) is probably the most rigorous and com- 
prehensive. However, these methods involve much more computational 
labor than is demanded by the normal variance analysis. Also they have 
always been concerned with the testing of particular hypotheses, i.e., hy- 
potheses having reference only to the rows and columns (whatever they 
represent) of the data to be analyzed (Eisenhart’s Model I); and they have 
not, as yet, dealt with general hypotheses, i.e., hypotheses concerning a 
larger population of rows or columns (Eisenhart’s Model II or Mixed Model). 
Investigations in educational research have therefore favored approximate 
methods of dealing with unequal numbers in the subclasses—at least where 
the criteria of applicability were satisfied. By far the most popular among 
these methods is Snedecor’s Method of Expected Proportionate Frequencies 
(16, 17). In this section we will apply the B-ratio technique to investigate the 
bias which the use of this technique entails. 

There will be the two cases to consider: (a) where the hypothesis tested 
applies only to the rows and columns of the data (Eisenhart’s Model I); 
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(b) where a general hypothesis is tested, applying to a total population of 
rows or columns (Eisenhart’s Mixed Model, etc.). 


Case (a) 


In this type of analysis, as was stated earlier in the paper, the two 
main F-tests are interaction v. within subclasses, and, when this test is not 
significant, columns (or rows) v. within subclasses. [Tsao (18) deals with other 
possible tests.] Before we proceed to derive the corresponding B-ratios, it 
is to be noted: 

(¢) Since Snedecor’s method employs proportionate frequencies, the 
interaction term will not contain any component due to main effects (the 
characteristic of orthogonality), i.e., the interaction term is independent of 
the values of the main effects. Also the variance for columns will be inde- 
pendent of the main effects for rows and vice versa. 

(77) In deriving the first of the two B-ratios, we assume interaction to 
be zero; and in the case of the second, we not only make this assumption 
but we also assume zero differences between the main effects involved in 
the F-test. 

It follows from (z) and (iz) that no serious loss of generality will be 
incurred (and a considerable saving in algebraic labor will be gained) if we 
straightway assume that interaction and the differences between main effects 
are zero; i.e., each observation, apart from a constant which we will here 
take to be zero, will consist only of sampling error and may be represented by 

ial OC | 
4 (16) 


’ 


Eret fa ’ 
a i 


where p denotes the number of columns, q denotes the number of rows, 
and n,, denotes the number of observations in the subclass (7, s). 

It will be assumed that the e’s in all subclasses may be regarded as 
random samples from an infinite population of e’s of zero mean and variance 
o, (the usual assumption of homogeneity of variance). Thus, o,” is the E. V. 
of the variance within subclasses. 

Also let 


Na, = >on, 
: 


Nb, = 2 Mes (r (17) 


ll 
ee 
s 
~ 
ll 
— 
Lan} 
— 


Ne,, = Mrs 
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Now let us derive the E. V.’s of the different sums of squares contained 
in Snedecor’s Method. The sum of squares between subclasses is given by 


> Cwab(2 ¥...) -a[ do Dav(t Fe), as 
which has E. V. 
yD Nad, -wW yd Da = 
me? 5 +d, -a%. 


r & Crs 


(19) 


The sum of squares between columns is given by 
, b, Tre 2 . a,b, Mrs 2 

>. Na, : Wi De ras —N i ag Do era ; (20) 
which has E. V. 
ENa, DvP NY Yai =o DNV Hh. ey 
Similarly the E. V. of the sum of squares between rows is 

aa 2 
a. >. ‘3 b,(1 : b,)a, : (22) 


By subtracting the sum of (21) and (22) from (19), we obtain the E. V. 
of the interaction sum of squares 





Cr, 





It follows that the B-ratio for the F-test interaction v. within subclasses is 


1 a,b(1 — a,)(1 — b). | 
@-DG=p ee . ” 


What values will this expression normally have? 
It will first be noted that, when c,, = a,b, , the B-ratio is unity since 


L La- ald -b) =@- N@-. (25) 








This is, of course, to be expected since we are then dealing with proportionate 
numbers in the subclasses. 

When c,, ~ a,b, , the B-ratio may be positive or negative but a limited 
empirical study would suggest that it is normally positive. This again is to 
be expected for two reasons: (7) On the average the expression a,b,/c,, is 
likely to be greater than unity, since for a given difference between c,, and 
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a,b, , the expression will exceed unity by a greater amount when c,, < a,b, 
than it will be exceeded by unity when c,, < a,b, . (77) The B-ratio, in any 
particular case, may be regarded as a weighted mean of the pq values of the 
expression a,b,/c,, for that case; it, too, will tend to have a value greater 
than unity. 

It is, therefore, suggested here that the use of Snedecor’s Method will 
normally produce a positively-biased test of interaction. The amount of 
bias will be indicated by the deviation of the B-ratio from unity or, better, 
by the value of the expression suggested at the end of subsection 2. 

The B-ratio for the columns v. within subclasses F-test is 


72° a,)b, (26) 


It will be apparent that exactly the same can be said about this ratio as for 
the other. 

Before we finish with case (a), it may be of interest to examine Tsao’s 
modification of Snedecor’s Method (18). Tsao ‘“‘questions the validity of 
retaining the within variance derived from the original data while the other 
variances are derived from the adjusted data.”’ To judge from the simplified 
case with which he deals at the end of his article, he would adjust the sum of 
squares within subclasses to the value 


EE Nab, F (ou — gs Hen) er 


which will have E. V. 


x Nab, Bee oT af a (w -rz a ae (28) 


res 





That is, the E. V. of his adjusted variance within subclasses is 


— (wv - Dye! (29) 


N — pq 





and not o,” as for Snedecor’s variance within subclasses. 

If we are agreed that a,b,/c,, will on the average be greater than unity, 
it follows that the above E. V. will normally be less than oc,’ . It would appear 
therefore that Tsao’s correction will on the average increase the bias of 


Snedecor’s Method. 


Case (b) 


It will clarify the discussion if we think of the columns as methods and 
the rows as schools. Our problem then is to investigate the bias of the 
(M v. M X S)-test when Snedecor’s approximate method is applied. 

Obviously a part of the bias produced will be of the type discussed in 
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subsection 2 (provided, of course, there is either real interaction or group 
error). The rest of the bias will be of the type discussed in case (a) above. 
In order to study the importance of the latter type of bias for the 
(M v. M X S)-test, let us take the special case where there is no real inter- 
action and error consists only of sampling error. Then, from the analysis in 
case (a), it will be seen that the B-ratio for the (M v. M X S)-test is 


a a.6{1 — a). / 1 a,b,(1 — a,)(1 — B,) 
soe 2 Crs e-te th & = Cee 
(30) 


Since both numerator and denominator may be regarded as weighted means 
of the same pq values of a,b,/c,, , it follows that the B-ratio will vary about 
unity, the degree of variation diminishing with the increase in number of 
the rows and columns. Therefore, as far as this type of bias is concerned, it 
is likely that Snedecor’s Method will generally provide a more valid F-test 
for case (b) than for case (a). 

The complete B-ratio for Snedecor’s (M v. M X S)-test, when both 
types of bias are involved, can be written down without further calculation 
(ef. previous subsection). It is 


N= Yo aX bean (1—p) tee] +0." year —4,) 


N= do a,/)1— > d.’)[o,71—p)+e,"]+o. >> re —a,)(1—b,) 
(31) 


An estimate of the value of this expression can easily be found for a given 
case. 

In examining the bias increased by Snedecor’s Method, no mention 
has been made of the x’ criterion for the applicability of the method. Snedecor 
established this criterion by empirical methods. Obviously the B-ratio, or 
rather some such expression as (15), could be established empirically as an 
alternative criterion. In dealing with the type of analysis discussed under 
case (b), it is possible that this alternative might prove superior. 














(q-1) 


V. Summary of Results 


The basic model is 
r= Ly oi te oye p 


| 


Xess = BMH A, + BEA tre + Ere H Eat Sie | 


For a complete description of this type of model see p. 233. The main F-test 
is that of columns (the main effects of which are represented by the A-terms) 
against interaction (columns X rows). 
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1. Equal Numbers in Subclasses (n,, = 1) 


Three possible sources of F-test bias were considered: 

(a) Heterogeneity of variance within subclasses (from row to row). There 
is no evidence of bias in this case. The same applies to heterogeneity of 
variance of the é-effects from row to row. 

(b) Heterogeneity of variance within columns. No bias arises when only 
two columns are involved. When there are more than two columns, the bias 
is likely to be positive (for definition of positive and negative bias see p. 229). 

(c) Heterogeneity of correlation between B-effects (of one column with 
another). The bias in this case is positive. In the typical methods experiment 
replicated in a number of schools it is unlikely to be serious; but for an analysis 
of variance of repeated measurements the bias involved might be considerable. 


2. Proportionate Numbers in Subclasses (n,, = Na,b,) 


For the given type of model (also for Eisenhart’s Model II and Mixed 
Model), proportionate numbers in the subclasses produce bias, again of a 
positive character. The amount of bias depends on the degree of inequality 
among the a and b proportions; also on the magnitude of the 7- and é-vari- 
ances relative to the e-variance. Gross inequalities in the proportions are 
obviously to be avoided in setting up experiments. A formula, of general 
application, is suggested for measuring the magnitude of bias. 


3. Disproportionate Numbers in Subclasses 


In this case, F-test bias was studied for Snedecor’s Method of Expected 
Proportionate Frequencies. Eisenhart’s Model I was considered as well as 
the mixed model stated above. 

For Eisenhart’s Model I, bias, if present, will normally be positive. 
When Tsao’s modification of Snedecor’s method is applied, it would appear 
that the bias will on the average be increased. 

In the case of the Mixed Model, part of the bias arises in the same 
way as for Model I, but it is likely that, in general, it will not have the same 
importance. The other part of the bias is of the same nature as that discussed 
in section 2. 

It is suggested that, for the Mixed Model, the expression for measuring 
bias proposed at the end of section 2, might prove superior to the x’-criterion 
as a test of the applicability of Snedecor’s Method. 
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LEAST SQUARES ESTIMATES 
AND OPTIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Husert E. BroGpEn 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH BRANCH 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY* 


A simple algebraic development is given showing that criterion estimates 
derived by usual multiple regression procedures are optimal for personnel 
classification. It is also shown that, for any assignment of men to jobs, the 
sum of the multiple regression criterion estimates will equal the sum of the 
actual criterion scores. 


In earlier papers (1, 2), the author contended that estimates of job 
proficiency derived by least squares estimates will place men in jobs in the 
most efficient way possible with the given predictor battery available, and 
thatf[the average estimated job proficiency obtained by the use of such 
least squares estimates will equal the average actual job proficiency of 
assigned personnel. This paper will seek to establish these two points in a 
more rigorous fashion. 


Definition of Symbols 


the performance of individual 7 in job 7. 
ij = estimates of the C;; , each derived by regression equations from the same 
battery of tests and the same universe of individuals. It is assumed that 
the zero- and higher-order regressions involving the tests and the C,; are 
linear. ¢ 
Cy; = the average C;; value for a subset of individuals having the same pattern 
of scores on the battery of tests. 

X = an allocation matrix with elements, x;; , taking on values of zero and one. 
The z;; entries for any individual have a single entry of one, and the 2;; 
entries for job 7 have Q; entries of one. The remaining entries are zeros. 
The arrangement of ones in X corresponds to the placement of men in 
jobs. The use of X to symbolize any possible allocation of men to jobs is 
convenient and facilitates algebraic manipulation. In computing an 
allocation sum (to be defined), the cross-products of C;; and x;; are summed. 
When z;; is one, the corresponding C’;; is included in the sum; when z,;; 


- 
. 


*The opinions expressed are those of the author and are not to be construed as 
reflecting official Department of the Army policy. 

tIn practice, the C;; would obviously not be available for all individuals in each job. 
Regression equations applying to the same universe can be estimated through a series of 
validation studies with a separate study being necessary for each job. In actual use the 
Cy; could then be computed for each applicant in each job. 
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is zero the corresponding C’;; is excluded. Thus, X represents any arrange- 
ment of zeros and ones, good or poor, consistent with the limitations 
already imposed, except that such an arrangement must be based solely 
upon the scores on the battery of classification tests. In other words, 
X represents any allocation of men to jobs consistent with the conditions 
of the problem. 

K; = aset of constants, one for each job. The K;’s are assumed to have numerical 
values such that, with allocation of each individual to the job in which 
(C;; + K;) is highest, the number allocated to each job will correspond 
to the number specified by the quota for that job. 

X’ = a particular X, with the x{,; for each individual taking on a value of one 
for the job in which (Ci; + K ;) is highest. X’ otherwise conforms to limita- 
tions imposed on X. 

> «5 Cijai; = the allocation sum. From the definition of an allocation matrix, it is evident 

that the allocation sum is equivalent to a simple sum, across all individuals, 
of the C;;’s for the job to which each is assigned by a given allocation 
matrix. 

Q; = the quota for job j. 


The Proof 


We seek to demonstrate that 
oh C jx! = i C;;4i; = y C;;2i; : 


Consider a subset of individuals having an identical pattern of scores 
on the battery of tests basic to the C,, . Since we have specified that 2;; 
and x{; are to be based solely upon the test scores, it follows that both will 
remain constant in summing across individuals within such a subset. Then, 
for such a subset 


DC + Kieu = LL Cues + Le Kita) (1) 
=  ¥ CF : C.; - K;x;;). (2) 

Similarly, it follows t' at 
Ci + Kies = Dei OO + LD Kizt). (3) 


As N approaches infinity, the number in the subset approaches infinity. 
Now the criterion means of subgroups with identical score patterns are the 
basic data for graphic plotting of zero- and higher-order regression lines. If 
the regression system is linear, points representing the criterion means will 
fall on or near the regression lines. As the number in the subgroups approaches 
infinity the difference between C;; , the criterion mean for the subgroup, 
and C;; , the predictor value derived from a linear regression equation, will 
approach zero. Consequently, it is also true that, for the subset, a 
the sum of the criterion scores, approaches equality to >>; Pa 
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The basis for the equivalence of C,; and C,; within a subset having an 
identical pattern of scores might also be stated as follows: It is a basic principle 
of least squares prediction that the mean is the point at which the sum of 
the squares of the deviations is minimal. C;; , hence, is the best least squares 
estimate of the criterion scores of individuals with an identical pattern of 
test scores. If the regression system is linear, C;; also provides the best 
least squares estimate. Hence, as N approaches infinity, the two must coincide. 

From our definition of X’, we know that, for such a subset 


D(C + Kies > De Cu + Kaas - (4) 
From equations 2 and 3, 
Leis VC + UK) > View LCs + VKa). ©) 
Substituting >>; C,; for >; €,; , we obtain | 
Lei MCs + UK) > Ve VCs + UKia). 6) 
We may also write 


ta (Zz Cl, - ie K;2j;) 


p i (z% Citi; + - K;2i;) 
p (x City + > K;x;;). (7) 


IV 


Since (7) holds for any subset, it holds in summing over all individuals. 

In summing over individuals within any job, K; is a constant and may 
be factored out. Both bo xi; and } x;; are, from the definition of X’ and 
X, equal to Q; . Hence, we have 


> (Lo C24, + K;Q;) 


Xe (LX Cust; + KiQs) 

> YL Cust, + KiQ) (8) 
» 7 OG 
Lui + DK = LCw + OKQWS LCuts+ VK O 
and, consequently, 


y C,,2!; = de C;;2; Po de C5525; é (10) 


We have, then, established two generalizations. First, we have shown 
that, as N approaches infinity, the predicted criteria for a set of jobs derived 
by the use of linear multiple regression equations yields, upon assignment of 
men to jobs, an allocation sum that is equal to or higher than that obtained 
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by any other assignment of individuals to jobs that is based on the test 
scores. Second, we have shown that, for any given assignment of men to 
jobs, the allocation sum obtained when regression estimates of the criterion 
are used becomes, as N approaches infinity, identical with that obtained 
when the criterion scores themselves are used. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD FOR TETRACHORIC r 


W. L. JENKINS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


From the ratio of the cross-products of a fourfold table, with the appli- 
cation of two tabled corrections, tetrachoric r’s can be estimated with a mean 
discrepancy of less than .005 even when splits vary greatly from the medians. 
The necessary calculations can be handled by slide rule and the correction 
tables used without interpolation. 


Davidoff and Goheen (1) have recently published a table for estimating 
tetrachoric r’s directly from the ratio of the cross-products of a fourfold 
table without correction. Unfortunately, the method gives accurate answers 
only when both distributions are split at approximately their medians. 
When the splits are not close to the medians, the obtained r’s are always 
biased in the positive direction. With some extreme splits, the positive 


bias amounts to .10, .15, or more. 
However, it is possible to correct the obtained tetrachoric r’s by a method 


which is described and explained below. 


Method and Example 


1. Letter the fourfold table so that a is smaller than d and ad is greater 
than be. 





(c) 43 | (d) 612 











(a) 32 | (b) 39 





2. Compute the cross-products ratio ad/be. 
(32 X 612)/(43 XK 39) = 11.68 


From Table 1 find the uncorrected tetrachoric r for the nearest value of the 
cross-products ratio. 


For 11.60, uncorrected r = .756. 
3. Compute the two marginal splits (a + b)/total and (a + c)/total. 


$24+30 ., 32+43_ 
a i ie or 
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In Table 2 at the intersection of the two marginal splits find the base correc- 


tion. 


T ITEvL 
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TABLE 2 


Base Correction 














Largen Smaller Split 
Split 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 #18 19 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 
80 |225 217 210 204 197 190 184 178 173 168 163 
78 |217 209 204 196 190 184 177 171 166 160 156 147 
76 |208 201 195 189 182 176 169 163 158 152 148 139 132 
74 |201 194 187 180 174 168 162 156 150 143 140 131 124 116 
72 |195 187 180 173 166 160 154 148 142 137 132 123 116 109 101 
70 |188 180 174 166 160 154 148 142 136 131 126 117 108 100 092 084 
68 |182 174 168 160 154 148 142 136 130 124 120 109 100 091 084 076 070 
66 |175 168 162 155 148 142 136 130 124 118 113 103 093 084 076 069 062 056 
64 |169 162 155 148 141 134 128 122 116 111 105 096 086 077 070 063 056 050 045 
62 |163 155 148 141 134 128 122 116 110 105 100 089 080 072 064 057 050 045 040 035 
60 |157 150 142 135 129 122 116 110 104 099 094 083 074 066 058 052 045 040 035 030 025 
58 |151 144 136 129 122 116 110 104 098 093 087 077 068 060 053 046 040 035 030 025 020 016 
56 |145 137 130 122 116 110 104 098 092 086 081 072 063 055 048 041 036 030 025 020 016 013 010 
54 |139 131 123 116 110 104 097 091 086 081 076 067 058 050 044 037 032 026 021 016 012 008 005 002 
52 |134 126 119 111 105 098 092 087 081 076 072 062 054 046 040 033 027 022 017 012 008 004 000 000 
50 |129 121 114 106 100 094 088 082 076 071 066 058 050 042 030 029 023 018 013 010 006 000 000 000 
48 |124 116 108 101 095 088 082 076 071 066 062 054 043 038 032 026 020 015 010 008 004 000 000 000 
46 |119 111 103 096 089 082 076 071 066 062 057 050 041 036 028 022 017 013 009 007 003 000 000 000 
44 |114 106 098 091 084 078 072 067 062 057 053 046 038 031 026 020 016 012 008 006 002 000 000 
42 |110 102 094 086 080 073 068 062 058 053 049 042 035 029 023 018 014 012 008 006 001 000 
40 |105 097 090 082 076 069 064 059 054 050 046 039 032 926 021 016 013 011 007 005 000 
38 |101 093 086 078 072 066 060 055 051 047 043 036 030 024 020 016 012 O11 007 004 
36 |098 090 082 075 069 063 058 053 049 045 041 034 029 023 019 016 912 010 0607 
34 |095 087 078 071 066 060 056 051 047 043 039 033 026 023 018 015 O11 010 
32 |091 183 075 168 063 058 054 049 045 042 037 032 026 023 018 015 O11 
30 |088 080 072 065 061 056 052 048 043 040 036 031 026 022 OF O15 
28 |087 078 070 063 058 055 052 048 043 040 036 031 026 022 018 
26 |086 078 069 063 058 055 051 048 043 040 036 031 026 022 
24 |085 077 068 063 058 054 051 048 043 040 036 031 026 
22 |085 077 068 063 058 054 051 048 043 040 036 031 
20 |085 076 068 0€3 058 054 051 048 043 040 036 
18 |086 O76 068 063 058 054 051 048 043 
16 |089 079 070 064 059 055 053 
14 [092 082 072 066 061 
12 |097 087 075 
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5. Multiply the base correction by the multiplier to secure the final 
correction. 


103 X .90 = .093 


6. Subtract the final correction from the uncorrected r to secure the 
corrected tetrachoric r. 


756 — .093 = .663 


Explanation 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 are derived from Pearson’s tables of normal correlation 
surfaces (2). For Table 1, cross-product ratios for median splits were com- 
puted for r’s of .05, .10, .15, --- , .95, and a curve constructed relating r to 
the cross-product ratios. The figures given in Table 1 are scaled from this 
curve. 

Securing Tables 2 and 3 required a number of replottings of the Pearson 
data. Pearson’s tables are set up in 0.lo steps; decimal steps of marginal 
proportions are needed. Accordingly, it was necessary to pick values that 
corresponded roughly to the desired marginal splits at various levels of r 
and obtain cross-product ratios. These were plotted and replotted until a 
family of curves was obtained that related the needed corrections to three 
variables: the two marginal splits and the uncorrected tetrachorie r. 

Table 2 is scaled from the family of curves according to steps of the 
two marginal splits, but for a single value of uncorrected tetrachorie r (.70). 
Except for such inaccuracies as may be introduced through repeated replot- 
tings, these corrections are precise when the uncorrected tetrachoric r is .70. 

To avoid having a book of such tables (one for each step of uncorrected 
tetrachoric r), it was necessary to resort to some approximations. When 
both splits are small (below .40) the correction depends chiefly on the diff- 
erence between the splits and the uncorrected tetrachoric r. When either 
split is large (above .40), the size of the smaller split (rather than their diff- 
erence) has the greater influence. Table 3 is set up accordingly, presenting 
multipliers to be applied to the base corrections of Table 2. 


Empirical check 

The adequacy of the method is shown by the results of an empirical 
check involving the recomputation of 500 r’s taken from the Pearson tables. 
Table 4 shows at the top the discrepancies of the uncorrected r’s (all positively 
biased) such as would be obtained if Table | were used without correction. 
At the bottom are shown the residual discrepancies after the corrections of 
Table 2 and Table 3 have been applied. Even without interpolation, 88 per 
cent of the residual discrepancies are less than .005. With interpolation this 
rises to 94 per cent. 
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TABLE 4 
Empirical Check on the Adequacy of the Correction Method 








Discrepancies BEFORE correction (all positive) 





-000 .021 .041 -061 -081 = .101 121 1141. 161 
to and 




















True to to to to to to to 
r -020 .040 .060 -080 -100 .120 -140 .160 up 
-10 30 15 1 ©‘ 
-20 23 19 ll 3 se 
-30 16 16 ll 4 2 
-40 11 12 il 10 6 3 2 1 
50 10 12 9 4 9 5 2 2 3 
60 9 il 7 6 7 4 4 3 5 
70 9 2 UW 1 : : x & ( 
80 9 12 6 6 3 4 4 3 
- 85 12 8 7 6 6 
-90 12 9 3 
Discrepencies AFTER correction 
Without interpolation With interpolation 
005 More - 005 More 
True or than or than 
r less -005 less -005 
-10 55 1 56 0 
-20 52 4 54 2 
-30 49 5 52 2 
-40 $1 5 $1 5 
-50 49 - f 52 4 
-60 50 6 53 3 
-70 48 8 54 2 
- 80 42 5 42 5 
85 28 11 34 5 
-90 19 5 19 5 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BENJAMIN FrucutTerR. Introduction to Factor Analysis. New York: Van Nostrand, 1954. 
pp. xii + 280. $5.00. 


Several good books are already available in factor analysis. What claim can be 
made for another?. Fruchter answers this in his preface. “These treatments have been 
found difficult by many otherwise competent students because of the mathematics and 
notation involved. It is hoped that this book will serve as an introduction to the subject 
and as a steppingstone to these more advanced texts.’ 

The first four chapters provide a logical and mathematical introduction to factor 
analysis. Spearman’s two-factor theory and its generalization to Holzinger’s bi-factor 
method are discussed first. Cluster analysis is then considered as a means for understanding 
the logic of factor analysis. Next comes a chapter of ‘mathematics essential for factor 
analysis,’ including the basic matrix algebra operations and the geometry of rotation. 
This is followed by a chapter in which the basic equations of factor analysis are developed. 

The next four chapters present the principal computational procedures. The diagongl 
and centroid methods are given in one chapter; the multiple-group and principal-axes 
methods in another; orthogonal rotation in a third; and oblique rotation in a fourth. 

The final three chapters discuss (a) the interpretation of factors, (b) various applica- 
tions of factor analysis, (c) some of the controversial issues in contemporary factor analysis. 
The book concludes with a useful bibliography of 700 titles covering principally the period 
from 1940 (the year of Dael Wolfle’s review) to 1952. 

Fruchter’s statement of factor analysis differs in two main ways from the books 
already familiar to the readers of Psychometrika. First, his account is briefer and probably 
simpler than that of any of his predecessors; secondly, it has a better claim to be a textbook, 
less claim to be a personal statement. 

Fruchter is undoubtedly right in saying that many otherwise competent students 
find factor analysis difficult because of the mathematics and notation. For many years to 
come, statements of factor analysis will be needed in which the approach is by means of 
the logic and calculations rather than by any rigorous mathematical development. 

Fruchter stresses (a) the practical applications of factor analysis, and (b) the com- 
putations. Ten examples of the use of factor analysis are given in the chapter entitled 
‘Applications in the Literature.” These are of an interesting diversity, ranging from investi- 
gations of conditioned responses and rat maze learning to prepsychotic personality traits 
and Supreme Court voting records. Q- and P-technique are represented as well as R-tech- 
nique. The chapter should be useful in reminding the psychological student that in studying 
factor analysis he must remain a psychologist. The computations in factor analysis are 
presented in detail in chapters 5 through 8. The various steps are itemized, and the instruc- 
tions are for the most part clear and straightforward, so that the student who works 
diligently through the presentation should be able to calculate a factor analysis in a re- 
search of his own. The more experienced factor-analyst will probably be glad to have these 
step-by-step descriptions both for his own reference and for supplying to the student 
who seeks his aid. 

A price is paid, naturally enough, for this emphasis upon learning by doing. For the 
most part the controversial issues of theory are eschewed. Key concepts are frequently 
introduced with so little discussion that the student may have trouble in seeing why the 
factor-analyst has adopted the particular procedure. For example, the account of com- 
munalities is brief and in my view very unsatisfying. The use of communalities is probably 
the factor-analytic procedure which has been most criticized by statisticians. The student 
whose knowledge is derived from this book will hardly be able to reply to any criticism. 
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The distinction between common and specific variance is initially made (p. 45) without 
any mathematical or logical reason being supplied for its adoption, and the brief discus- 
sions on pp. 46-47 and pp. 51-52 might well serve to confuse rather than clarify issues 
for the student. For one thing, Fruchter points out that communalities enable one to repro- 
duce the correlations, and unities enable one to reproduce the original test scores; how- 
ever, Fruchter provides no reason for preferring the former to the latter. For another, the 
information that specific variance is potentially common variance needs further develop- 
ment. As written at present, the distinction between the two types of variance is made to 
appear an entirely arbitrary one depending upon the particular selection of tests made by 
the investigator. 

The discussion of orthogonal and oblique rotation is no more satisfactory. The 
distinction between simple axes and primary axes (i.e., factor structure and factor pattern) 
is deferred until the final chapter, which is a pot-pourri of theoretical issues set aside 
earlier. Yet it is doubtful whether the student will get any real understanding of the tech- 
niques of oblique rotation presented in an earlier chapter without knowledge of this dis- 
tinction. Secondly, the controversy between those who favor orthogonal and those who 
favor oblique rotation is also held over to the final chapter. Even then the arguments for 
both sides are summarized very briefly, with Fruchter making no attempt to adjudicate 
upon the issues. 

Let us next consider how this book differs from previous books. Each of these may 
have been referred to as a textbook, but invariably it has been a personal document as 
well. Thurstone’s book, for instance, is primarily a statement of his original contributions 
and distinctive theories; little space is given to opposed views, except sometimes by way 
of rebuttal. Burt never allows his reader to forget that factor-analysts are by no means 
agreed in their theories and procedures and enters into logical and mathematical contro- 
versies with zest. Likewise, in Thompson, in Cattell, and in Holzinger and Harman space 
is found for personal contributions and points of view. 

Perhaps “the battle of the schools” is ending in factor analysis. Fruchter’s book 
has none of the intensity of debate characteristic of factor analysis in the thirties and the 
forties. Evidently many of the old disputes are settled. While the logic of factor analysis 
continues under discussion (as in Eysenck’s and Hartley’s recent articles), the degree of 
“reality” to be attributed to factors appears increasingly to be a metaphysical rather 
than a scientific issue. 

For the already settled issues, Fruchter’s avoidance of controversy is probably a 
strength. Factor analysis may have had overmuch of polemics in the past. It is in respect 
to the currently unsolved problems that Fruchter’s approach seems to me a less happy one. 
The critical student who asks: “Is simple structure invariant?” or “Do the present tests of 
significance work?” or ‘“How can we be sure that the rank of the matrix is reduced by the 
present means for estimating communalities?” does not get answers from Fruchter’s text. 
Probably Fruchter cannot be expected to have answers to all of these, but at least they 
might have been indicated to be unsolved questions. The student who reads Fruchter 
alone can hardly know how many issues remain unsettled. 

To summarize, Fruchter has set himself a limited objective. He has dealt very lightly 
with the mathematics and with the more theoretical issues of factor analysis. His emphasis 
is upon the calculations. Within these limits, Fruchter has done a good job. His survey is 
well balanced and impartial. For the student who needs to become familiar with the 
computations, the book will be very helpful. For the person who desires an understanding 
of factor analysis beyond that required for routine calculation, the book will not in itself 


be a sufficient guide. 


University of Illinois Charles Wrigley 
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ANNE Anastast. Psychological Testing. New York: Macmillan, xiii + 682, 1954. $6.75. 


The reviewer of a textbook serves essentially three functions. He attempts first to 
evaluate the soundness of the work from the point of view of accuracy, fundamental sound- 
ness, and good judgment in those areas where opinion rather than demonstrable knowledge 
is involved. Secondly, the reviewer must consider the book from the point of view of the 
audience for which it is intended and indicate whether he thinks it is suitable for the 
purpose stated. Finally, he must evaluate the book from the point of view of its original 
contribution to the total body of knowledge in the area covered. 

Concerning the soundness of the book the reviewer finds remarkably little with 
which to take exception. The point of view presented is conservative and scholarly. With a 
few minor exceptions, the material seems to be accurate and precise. Where individual 
judgment and evaluation enter the picture, these judgments are on the whole conservative 
and, while pointing out weaknesses, tend for the most part to be favorable toward tests 
and test authors. While it is, perhaps, no truer in the field of testing than in other fields, 
it certainly can be said that the construction and publication of a test is an exercise in 
compromise between what is theoretically right and desirable on the one hand and what is 
practical and feasible in terms of time and expense on the other. While the author of this 
book is fully aware of the need for improvement and makes many suggestions as to how 
this may be brought about, there is nothing in the book to discourage the potential author 
from undertaking the construction of a new test or to discourage the test publisher from 
expanding his offerings. 

The development of the book seems logical. Chapter II, ‘‘Principal Characteristics 
of Psychological Tests,” lays the groundwork for what is to follow. Some psychologists 
might take exception to the definition of a psychological test as “essentially an objective 
and standardized measure of a sample of behavior” on the basis that this definition is too 
comprehensive, including as it does almost every possible variety of test. In the writer’s 
opinion, achievement tests could be handled better as a separate category rather than 
as an aspect of psychological testing. Problems of reliability, validity, standardization, 
etc., are substantially different for achievement tests than for psychological tests in many 
instances. The American Psychological Association Test Standards Committee recognized 
this fact in leaving to the American Educational Research Association the production of 
a code for achievement tests. 

Dr. Anastasi says that one can “consider all tests as behavior samples from which 
predictions regarding other behavior can be made. Different types of tests can then be 
characterized as variants of this basic pattern.” She indicates further that one needs to 
be cautious in talking about measures of capacity, since capacity cannot be directly 
measured but can only be inferred from a measure of behavior. With this point of view, 
the writer of this review is in hearty agreement but he feels that the text has not gone far 
enough in indicating that many of the measures described are useful only if they are used 
to infer future behavior. This is certainly true of intelligence tests both of the general 
variety and the factor batteries and obviously true of prognostic and aptitude tests. 

In the writer’s opinion it may be considered one of the weaknesses of this text that 
insufficient attention is given to the basic problem of comparing such measures of capacity 
with subsequent measures of achievement. The problem of the criterion is discussed 
effectively but inadequate attention is paid to the problem of units in terms of which such 
pre- and post-measures can be compared. In fairness, it should be said that as much is done 
in this text as is generally done, perhaps more, in dealing with these problems. For example, 
a considerable section is devoted to expectancy charts, which is a noteworthy addition to 
what is ordinarily found in similar texts. 

The sections of the book which deal with various types of tests are particularly 
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well done. The selection of tests used for illustrative purposes seems to be representative 
and sufficient information is given to provide the reader with a good notion of the various 
types of tests. 

With regard to the evaluation of the book from the point of view of the audience 
for which it is intended, the writer cannot speak with such complete single-mindedness. 
Dr. Anastasi defines the audience as ‘‘the general student of psychology” and says further 
“Today, familiarity with tests is required not only by those who give or construct tests, 
but by the general psychologist as well.’’ It is the considered judgment of this reviewer 
that this textbook cannot be read intelligently by psychology students taking a course in 
psychological testing without their having had at least an elementary course in statistics. 
Even with such a prerequisite, the book would appear to be more satisfactory for graduate 
rather than undergraduate classes and for students majoring in psychology rather than in 
education. This is contrary to the opinion stated by Dr. Anastasi in her preface where she 
says, “no previous knowledge of statistics is presupposed by the present text ...” and 
“... for the benefit of students with no prior familiarity with statistics, however, all 
statistical concepts employed in the text have been explained and illustrated. Such statistical 
concepts have been introduced as they were needed and have been discussed within the 
appropriate context. Thus, they should appear more meaningful to the beginner than 
they would if segregated into a special ‘statistical chapter.’ ’ It appears to the writer that 
the section on reliability particularly and to some extent the sections on validity and norms 
will be completely incomprehensible to a person who has not had previous knowledge of 
basic statistics. 

Dr. Anastasi indicates further that the book would be helpful to the practitioner in 
a number of fields, including the guidance counselor, school psychologist, psychometrist, 
personnel worker in business and industry and the clinical psychologist. With this point 
of view, the writer takes no exception. In fact, he would recommend the book as one 
which it would be very valuable for any practitioner to review and to have on his shelf 
for frequent reference purposes, especially if he has had a good grounding in statistics and 
elementary measurement. 

As regards the third responsibility posed for the reviewer, namely, the evaluation 
of a book from the point of view of its original contribution, the writer of this review must 
conclude that there is little in this book that would appeal as being unique either in method, 
content, or emphasis. This can hardly be considered a serious indictment since originality 
is not the prime requisite of a good text. Original research, of course, is ordinarily reported 
in the professional journals or in professional papers, and in any generation the giants 
like Truman L. Kelley or Lewis M. Terman, whose books mark educational milestones, 
must necessarily be few in number. 


Test Service and Advisement Center Walter M. Durost 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire 











